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Toy Boom: More Work, More Money for Santa 


(See ‘Business’) 








IMAGINATION Is 


THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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THIS TUNNEL HIDES 
A SECRET OF YOUTH 


It’s hot in there—even hotter than 
it looks. For that sedan body is tak- 
ing the invisible heat treatment that 
enables Chrysler cars to retain their 
“youthful” beauty through even 
longer years of service. 

This tunnel is actually a giant 
oven, 195 feet long. In it, more than 
990 special gas burners produce in- 
visible infra-red rays that dry the 
colorful enamel on Chrysler cars. 

Use of this drying process on car 
bodies is an innovation... a result 


of our search for ways to make the 
rich beauty of our cars—always 
exceptionally durable — last through 
still more years of weathering. 

It took months of experiments and 
tests to develop this new method and 
“engineer it for production.” 

And the result is a process that 
provides the hardest, smoothest and 
most durable finish we have ever put 
on our cars! It dries lustrous Chrysler 
enamels to a uniform over-all beauty, 
and dries evenly under as well as on 
the surface. 

The bright colors of Chrysler cars 
can withstand blazing sun, bitter 


TO BRING YOU CARS THAT KEEP THEIR BEAUTY 
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cold and penetrating dampness much 
longer. Smooth, glowing surfaces can 
stay that way under the attacks of 
air-blown dirt and grit. 

Practical use of creative imagina- 
tion made this important improve- 
ment possible . . . the purposeful 
imagination that, with skilful “engi- 
neered production,” has brought 
about so many advances in our 
products. 


In hundreds of ways, that same 
imagination helps make the new 
post-war Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler models the most ad- 
vanced cars on the road today! 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto Aryslhr 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


‘emp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products 


Mopar Parts & Accessori:s 
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Pretty soft for baby 


Koroseal is a typical example of B.F. Goodrich development 


OY OF the pleasant things about 
being (or having) a baby these 
days is that Koroseal flexible syn- 
thetic is back—in hundreds of articles 
for babies, grown-ups, and manufac- 
turers. Koroseal crib sheets, for exam- 
ple, are lighter, easier to handle, can 
be kept immaculately clean just by a 
quick dip in warm soapy water, are 
Non-irritating, acidproof, waterproof, 
odorless, 

Pretty soft for baby. Koroseal is 
pretty grand, too, in a raincoat for 


baby’s mother or father (roll it up 
and put it in your pocket—even when 
wet it won't stick). In luggage, hand- 
bags, shoe soles, it is practically scuff- 
proof. As upholstery it can be washed 
and so always looks new. In packag- 
ing or foodbags, it’s odorless, tasteless, 
non-toxic. As flooring, it wears like 
iron, never needs waxing, isn’t harmed 
by anything spilled on it. 

In industry, Koroseal tank lining 
holds acids that would even eat glass; 
as hose, it’s tasteless, odorless for han- 


dling milk and beverages; as gaskets, 
it resists oil, grease, and abrasion. 

Koroseal flexible synthetic can be 
made in any color, any form, any de- 
gree of hardness. It is another example 
of the continuous research at B.F. 
Goodrich to improve materials and 
products for American homes and in- 
dustry. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal——Trade{Mark. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Getting the breaks 


Citizens getting a new street are not the only ones who 
gain when Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope helps rip up 
the old concrete. Machine crews get increased safety. 
The contractor gets faster schedules, lower costs. Yes . . . and 
other rope users get further proof that this smooth-running rope 
stands up under heavy-duty shocks and strains. 
































%* Tough Yellow Strand, preformed for extra 
flexibility and fatigue-resistance, offers you the same 
opportunity for sustained output. Your sling lifts, too, will 
move along more smartly in the secure grip of 
patented Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. Team 
these preformed and braided rope constructions in your mind 
by remembering the high-visibility Yellow Strand. 


Team them on jobs for premium production. 















































Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 












YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE - BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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Elliott’s Démarche 


Granting that as an American citizen, 


Elliott Roosevelt had the right to make the 
statements as reported in the special column 
(Newsweek, Dec. 2), it seems to me that 
this is one case where our freedom of speech 


‘has been very badly abused. Never have | 


read in as reliable a publication as this, 
statements that are so far from the published 
facts. It is to be hoped that the “upper 
bracket consternation” will result in the rey- 
ocation of Comrade Roosevelt’s visa. 


It seems odd to hear a man publicly ridi- 


cule those principles of three big conferences 
and the UN when his own father probably 
shortened his life from overwork that these 
might be brought about. 


The State Department seemed to know 


what it was doing when it refused his vis 
in the first place. The Gentleman from 
Missouri should not worry so much about 
losing the friendship of the mother of such 
a man as our Rover Boy. 


John Day, Ore. 


JAMEs DENYER 


Associated Press Radiophoto 


“Rover Boy” and Faye: In Moscow hotel 


@ Whether the red outline of your item, 
“Rover Boy in Moscow,” in the Dec. 2 issue 
was meant to imply anything or not, I think 
it about fits Elliott Roosevelt’s description. 


I can see now why Byrnes was opposed to 


Elliott’s visit to Russia. 


James MorcGaNn 


Royal, Iowa 


@ F.D.R.’s self-anointed alter ego and con- 
ference cupbearer, more familiarly known to 
NEwswEEK readers as Rover Boy, and his 
current wife, “the former Faye Emerson, 
movie actress,” are maintaining in stimulat- 
ing fashion “the Roosevelt tradition.” 


So far, Faye Emerson, “former movie ac- 


(Continued on Page §) 
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“Neither snow nor rain ... nor gloom 
of night” stops the Nation’s largest 
single fleet of cars and trucks in speed- 
ing mail deliveries . .. a service often 
taken for granted. 

Contributing to the dependability of 
many of those vehicles is their elec- 
trical lifeline . . . the batteries, dis- 


AUTO-LITE 


tributors, spark plugs, complete igni- 
tion systems, built by Auto-Lite. That’s 
one reason why a majority of America’s 
builders of cars, trucks and tractors 
specify more than 400 Auto-Lite prod- 
ucts as original factory equipment. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


Spark Plugs + Batteries + Ignition Systems 
Wire & Cable - Instruments - Sealed Beam Units 








Thunderjet , . . Rainbow... Seabee... each of superb 


individual qualities . . . yet with that unmistakable rugged 


family trait of the famous P-47 Thunderbolt, bred into 
Datlexe SEABEE 


-= Republic planes since inception. @ Into an era of Peace... 




















that will brook no further endangering . . . the jet-propelled 


Republic Thunderjet . . . fastest of all. @ Into an era of 


stratosphere flight... inherently Republic ... the Rainbow 
...@ revolutionary transport with cruising speeds of over 
400 miles per hour. ({ Into an era of Independence .. . 


still inherently Republic ...the Seabee, all-metal, four-place 
amphibian brings adventure that starts from field or stream. 


lt is truly Republic's era ...a heritage of the finest. 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION, FARMINGDALE, L. I., N. Y. 
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CAN YOU TELL 





AN YOU foretell whether or 
not fire, explosion, wind- 


storm or perhaps a falling air- 
plane will damage or destroy 
your property? 

Do you know whether or 
not you will be robbed by 
burglary, pilferage, forgery or 
embezzlement? 

Will you or your family 
accidentally injure someone so 
that you will be confronted by 
a liability claim? 

Will you be injured and 
Perhaps incapacitated for a 
long time—faced with doctors’ 


bills, hospital bills and possible 
loss of income? 


You might guess the right 
answer to some of these ques- 
tions, but dare you gamble 
with so much at stake? 

Is it not safer to carry in- 
surance, against all the hazards 


most likely to threaten your 
security, in the best and 


strongest insurance com- 
panies you can find? 


The America Fore agent 
can provide you with complete 
insurance protection in sound 
insurance companies, Call him! 


Where the Wheel Wilk stop 7 


THE CONTINENTAL 
FIDELITY-PHENIX 


+ + NIAGARA + + 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
(FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES) 


FIDELITY & CASUALTY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Bernard M. Culver, Chairman 
Frank A. Christensen, President 


‘America Fore 


| « INSURANCE GROUP « 





GENERAL PLywoop 
x 6OUyK 


SHEET PLYBORD Look to General’s stars for leadership on the road 
to better living. A half-century of experience plus 

PLASTIC PLYBORD production skills sharpened by war time pressure 
merge in the fabrication of waterprocf metal, 

METAL PLYBORD plastic and hardwood plywoods. These find limit- 
less uses for interior and exterior construction, 
DECORATIVE PLYBORD furniture, transportation equipment and other 
industry. And from General Plywood production 

FORMED PLYBORD lines roll containers, pre-packaged houses, furni- 
; ture... forerunners of new applications and ideas 
PRE-PACKAGED HOUSES taking form in the imagination and test tubes of 
‘ the General Plywood research staff. An interesting 

CONTAINERS brochure describing our activities is yours for the 
asking. You'll be seeing these stars .. . the symbol 

FURNITURE of quality that identifies General Plywood products. 


GENERAL PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Louisville 12, Kentucky ues 





— ee © 1946 GENERAL PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
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WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF WATERPROGE HARDWOOD PLYWOOD! 
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(sive your hair 


shot Vital look 


ds to Massage Vitalis 
-- lO set it tingling, 


Product of Bristol-Myers 








LETTERS 





(Continued from Page 2) 
tress,” and her spouse, formerly an officer 


and a gentleman sworn to detend his coun- 
try, have given away only themselves, which 


is a lot easier on the taxpayers than what 
F.D.R, gave away at Yalta, 


Ho, fetch hither my cup, Ganymede, also 
the Atlantic Charter. 


: CHARLOTTE Damon 
Oawego, Ore, 


@ I consider your method of indirect quo- 
tation in your story on Elliott Roosevelt jy 


Moscow as decidedly wnsportsmantike, 


FRANKLIN I. Carter 
Woodmere, N. Y. 


CT have no particular regard for Elta 


Roosevelt—though much for his great father 
—but I do not believe for a moment that he 
made any such assertions about America 


and America’s “betrayal” of this and that, a 
those reported by you in a recent issue. Nor 
do I believe that, at least in any public 
gathering, he said anything that could be w 
interpreted. In case you are unable to prove 
that he did I should think he had an e- 
cellent case for libel, and I personally 
should like to see one brought, if only for 
the discouragement of this sort of “report 
ing,” which is nothing, of course, but prop- 
aganda, and so intended. 


Marc T. GREENE 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


Newsweek has found no reason to doubt 
the reliability of its report on Elliott Roose- 
velt’s remarks. 


_—s 


‘The Other Side of the Mountain...’ 

I would greatly appreciate some infor 
nation. In the issue of Nov. 25, page 50 
features a story on Russia’s uranium. Would 
you be good enough to indicate the location 
of the Riesengebirge and of the Sudeten 
Mountains? Since the Schneekoppe, the high 
est peak, seems to be their common prop- 
erty, I am slightly confused. Or perhaps ! 
am less confused than NEWSWEEK? 


T. W. Koser 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Riesengebirge, part of the Sudeten 
Mountains, lies on the boundary between 
Prussian Silesia and Bohemia, between the 
upper courses of the Elbe and the Oder. 
The Schneekoppe in the Riesengebirge is 
5,258 feet high. 

Germany and the Charter 

Congratulations on the articles of James 
P. O'Donnell on the German situation, par 
ticularly the illustrated one on malnutrition 
which appeared just before our Thanksgiving 
feast day (Newsweek, Dec. 2). During nine 
months in Berlin with the Education an 
Religious Affairs Sections of our military g0v- 
ernment, I came to appreciate both O’Dor- 
nell’s effort to send home balanced and ac- 
curate reports of the real situation in Ger 
many and your willingness to publish them. 

When will we realize that no amount of 
educational effort will effectively plant de 
mocracy among a people who are destitute 
and almost without hope of better times 
come? When will we begin to keep ou 
Atlantic Charter promise “. . . to further the 
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rom left to right: GORDON — 19 jewels, 18K 


natural 

petted bey case: $210; NORMAN-—19 

eng natural gold-filled case: $66; 
? jewels, 14K natural gold cnat 


and flu i 

7 sce ame bracelet: $250; JESSICA 

veh ee ere gold case: $66; FL-9 

a spew ‘natural gold case and snake 
elet: $210. (Prices incl. Fed. Tax.) 





“This Christmas, dear, | hunted 


for something just like you.” 
“Why, so did I, my darling. 


What’s more, | found it, too!” 


“Something as desirable . . . as only you can be,” 


“Something ever faithful . . 
“Something slim and lovely . . 
‘Something strong and sturdy . 
“Something true and honest .. . aS you are 
“Something with endurance, 
“t think you'll find mine charming.” 
“1 know you'll find mine swell!” 
“Let's shut our eyes and trade ‘em...” 
“Let's open ‘em and tell!” 


ROAD ACCURACY 


THE WATCH OF RAIL 


_as you are true to me!” 

_ as you have always been,” 
built like you — to win!” 
to the core, 
of which you have such store.” 


: 


“Why, dearest . . - how did you ever guess 
i had 


_, . Vve been wanting a HAMILTON WATCH 


—— 


d 





Breathtaki 

breathtakingly lovey, steadfastly accurate,» Hamilton 
ptr a on rica’s traditional Christmas gift 
re wie te . ilton’s experience building watches 
prtincr lhe — navigational timepieces for our 
peer pepe greatest possible accuracy in 
pes A ae Ci —_— Write for FREE booklet, 
cing any of our models. Hamilton Watch Com- 

y, Dept. F-25, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





For sunny é 
Just give. 


RESERVE 
tl lt he do, 


Raa LEY 


There's a wealth o cheer in its Sunny Morning Flavor 


Festive occasions and Schenley Reserve belong together, be- 


cause they’re both special! Schenley Reserve’s Sunny Morning 
flavor brings a special...an extra measure of enjoyment. 


Taste why Schenley Reserve is far and away America’s favorite! 


ix!) SCHENLEY 
/\ QuaLity | 


7 RESERVE 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPR. 1946, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 
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enjoyment of all States, great or small, vic- 
tor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity”? 
M. M. KNApPEN 
Lansing, Mich. 


(One little phrase in Mr. O’Donnell’s re- 
port on malnutrition in the Ruhr caught my 
eye and made me wonder just how intelligent 
administration authorities really are. He said: 
“The Ruhr miner himself is reasonably well- 
fed, His family is not.” I doubt that any man 
whose family is starving would be as willing 
and capable a worker as one who is secure 
in the knowledge that his loved ones are 
receiving as much food as is possible under 
the circumstances. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. GLorta Lowry 


FiFo vs, Food-O-Mat 


(In reference to) the system of presenting 


merchandise for sale under the name “Food- 
(-Mat” described in Newsweek, Nov. 11: 
During the early years of the war, this sys- 
tem was installed in the Cash and Carry Self 
Serve food department of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company Winnipeg Store, the fixtures hav- 
ing been designed and patented in Canada 
by three employes of the company. 

Shortly afterward representatives of the 
H. C. Prange Company of Sheboygan, Wis., 
studied our system, went back to Sheboygan, 
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Shopping: FiFo makes it easy 
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and installed it there. Both firms use the 
name “FiFo,” standing for “First In, First 
Out,” as that is the order of movement of 
the merchandise. Fixtures are filled from the 
back from stock housed immediately behind 
the merchandise. . 


G. F. Kiem 
Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Winnipeg, Canada 


C1 am enclosing a page from NEwswEEK 
that gives credit to L. P. Shield for the in- 
vention of a new type of food stock fixture. 
1 am also enclosing a folder on the Hud- 
sons Bay Company’s FiFo system, which 
was invented by George F. Klein of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in Winnipeg . . . 
Since Hudson’s Bay Company installed 
theirs four years ago, it isn’t logical that Mr. 
Shield invented it... 
Epwarbp SCHWARZ 


Amos Parrish & Co., Inc. 
New York City 


The Grand Union Company, East Coast 
8rocery chain, says Mr. Shield, vice presi- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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**Mother, why do we give presents on Christmas?” 


Three children’s book 


suggestions for Christmas 





Kindled by the curiosity a pretty package 
arouses, every child wants to know more 
about this wonderful season of secrets and 
significance. This, very naturally, leads 
them into the many other questions of 
spiritual and religious meaning in their 
lives, 

It was to help parents convey to their 
children, in terms a little child’s mind could 
grasp, the fundamental truths underlying all 
religions that the three ‘“Tell Me” books by 
Mary Alice Jones were written. Completely 
non-denominational, they serve to create 
a foundation on which all faiths can build. 


All three books—“Tell Me about God,” 
**Tell Me about Jesus,” and “Tell Me about 
the Bible’”—have a very real place under 
a child’s Christmas tree... not only in tell- 
ing the Christmas story simply and beauti- 
fully, but as meaningful companions for 
“quiet hours” throughout the year. 

Mary Alice Jones is one of the country’s 
outstanding authorities on religious educa- 
tion for children. For seventeen years she 
directed the work with children of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
spending most of her time in actual teach- 
ing. She not only knows her subject, but 
how to present it to children. Each book is 
illustrated in color by Pelagie Doane. The 
price is $2.00 each at your bookstore, 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


1856—-Our 90th Yoar—-1946 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks « School Maps « Children’s Books « Road Maps ¢ Travel Folders « Tickets 
Coupon Books + Maps « Atlases « Globes « Bankers Monthly + Bankers Directory 





YOU CAN WORK 


PROBLEMS IN 


Don’t let the mere size of your plant needs keep you 
from going ahead with plans for starting a new 


business, or for improving or expanding your pres- 
ent production, 


The Government offers you the opportunity to 
purchase or lease the facilities you may require .. . 
to move immediately into the business home you 
want—whether it be an entire plant or a mere 
fraction of the space. 


Perhaps you may want to expand your produc- 
tion, or modernize your facilities, or add a new pro- 
cess, or relocate your business, or start a new enter- 
prise. Whatever your plans, make your needs for 
plant and equipment known to the War Assets 
Administration office nearest you. 


You have wide flexibility of choice from the 
hundreds of Government-owned surplus plants now 


OUT YOUR PLANT 
FRACTIONS 


heing offered—for example: (1) Entire plants (both 


large and small—with or without equipment); (2) 
Separate buildings, where the facility is econom- 
ically or operationally divisible; and (3) Leases of 
a portion of a single building under a multiple- 
tenancy arrangement. 


Further, if you can qualify as a “small business”, 
there is a possibility for you to purchase the plant 
you want under high priority through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation—a preference which 
our field offices will advise you how to obtain. 


Get in touch with the nearest War Assets Admin- 
istration office—see list below. 


Write, phone or call for the 
PLANT-FINDER, a fully in- 
dexed, descriptive catalog of 
Government-owned plants. 


War Assets ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located ot: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO « CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DALLAS 

DENVER + DETROIT + FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH + HELENA » HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE + KANSAS CITY, MO. + LITTLE ROCK 

LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE + MINNEAPOLIS + NASHVILLE + NEW ORLEANS » NEW YORK - OMAHA © PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. « RICHMOND « ST. LOUIS - SAN ANTONIO + SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE « SPOKANE + TULSA 
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In planning your winter vacation remember that Southern Pacific 


offers the fastest daily main line trains direct to El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix 
and other resort centers in the Southwest. 


1. You can go west via New Orleans and 
the Old South on our new, faster Sunset 
Limited—only 27% hours to El Paso, 
35 hours to Tucson, 3734 hours to Phoe- 
nix, 48 hours to Los Angeles from the 
Creole City. No extra “fare for this 
schedule—fastest in history on the Sun- 
set Limited. It costs no more to route 
your trip this way from most eastern 
and midwestern points. Fast trains from 
principal eastern cities connect with 
the Sunset Limited daily at New Orleans. 


2. Or you can go on the Golden State 
Limited from Chicago to El Paso in only 
29 hours, to Tucson in only 3642 hours, 
to Phoenix in 39% hours and to Los 
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Angeles in 49% hours. No extra fare. 
All streamlined Pullmans and chair 
cars (all seats reserved). Through 
streamlined Pullman from New York. 


3. The fast Imperial, new 53-hour train 
between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
now gives you an exciting 51-mile trip 
through Mexico and shows you Califor- 
nia’s sunny Imperial Valley. 


These swift trains, together with 
other fine Southern Pacific trains over 
the Golden State and Sunset Routes, 
now offer the finest, fastest train service 
to Texas, Arizona and California in 
Southern Pacific’s history. 


°P 
The friendly 


Southern Pacific 





Incidentally, i in planning your winter 
vacation, may we remind you that De- 
cember to February are the peak months 
of the winter travel season. Most re- 
sorts, however, are open until late 
spring when this country is really at 
its climatic best. To insure getting the 
train and resort reservations you want, 
if possible plan to take your trip during 
the less crowded months. 

For information about Southwestern 
guest ranches, Palm Springs, California 
or other western winter playgrounds, 
fill out and mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


D. J. McGanney, Dept. NW-121, 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4. 


Please send me the booklet I have 
checked. 


r 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| ( ) Guide Book, “How to See Twice 
l as Much on Your Trip to California”, 
| 

| 
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| 

| 
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( ) Southwestern Ranches & Resorts. : 
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LAST DAYS OF THE PONY EXPRESS 1: From St. Joseph, Mo. to Sacramento, Cal., across 2,000 sik of unknown territory with but 
one permanent settlement, the Pony Express rushed the U.S. Mail in 25 mile relays. Saddle bags were passed from pony to pony 
for nine days, across the plains, the Rockies and the Cascades. Winter and Summer for two years, the schedule was maintained 
in all weather, against Indians and bandits. Mail written by the founders of the Kaywoodie 

organization was carried by these riders. In 1860 the Overland Telegraph Company 

began building the telegraph and as the lines advanced, the Pony Express operated 

only between the ends of the wire, and in 1862 became a picturesque memory. (Re- 

production of illustration in colors 2% booklet illustrating Pipes, will be sent on 

receipt of 10¢ to cover mailing costs.) 


KAYWOODIE grew up 
with America 


For 95 years it has been our business to make the best pipes 
that enterprise, skill and research could produce. The first of 
the Kaywoodie family of pipes, in 1851, were known by the 
brand mark “'C.P.F:’ and some may still be in existence. 
But Kaywoodie Pipes of 19-46 are vastly better in balance, ; 
feel)’ comfort of mouthpiece and smoking properties. At right—the new “Cen- 
We have added to manufacturing equipment and tech- tennial” Dublin shape 
nique since the war. Each Kaywoodie is a pleasure to $25 

own. At dealer's $3.50 to $25. 

Kaywoodie Company, New 


York and London. ° : : ey | ' " es .. < j ; IKAYWOODIE 
| BRIAR 


At left—the new ‘“‘Ninety- Trade Mark 
Fiver,” Apple shape $20. 
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has been imported, selected to me: 
ous exacting requirements, and Sed 
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TOP SECRET: How NewsweEeEx obtained 
the exclusive report on the now-famous 
party in Moscow attended by the Elliott 
Roosevelts is, of course, our own secret. 
Various publications and news agencies 
have published speculative stories con- 
cerning personnel who may have been 
involved in the scoop. Of all the fantastic 
theories that have evolved from the search, 
the prize is the suspicion that our Moscow 
correspondent smuggled out the story 
in the Russian diplomatic pouch. One 
phase of the incident is still incomplete, 
however. On Nov. 30, Executive Edi- 
tor Chet Shaw sent the following cable: 


ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 
CARE AMERICAN EMBASSY MOSCOW 


HAVE NOTED UNITED PRESS INTERVIEW 
IN WHICH YOU SAY OUR STORY REGARD- 
ING YOUR POLITICAL OBSERVATIONS WAS 
INCORRECT BECAUSE IT DID NOT CARRY 
STORY IN FULL STOP THEREFORE WE 
WOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO GIVE ENTIRE STORY YOUR 
VERSION OF INCIDENT STOP WILL BE 
OBLIGED HOWEVER TO ASK YOU TO LIMIT 
TO AROUND FIVE HUNDRED WORDS. 


As we go to press, no reply has been 
received. 
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NOEL NEWS: Hard-pressed, last-minute 

Christmas shoppeys we refer to pages 96 

and 109 (Music roundup and Book 

roundup), which contain suggestions for 

presents bound to please. Last week the 

music section contained a roundup of 

records for  chil- 
dren. In this issue 
Emily Coleman 
goes_ thoroughly 
into selections for 
adults. Incidentally, 
our music editor’s 
apartment floor suf- 
fers from the bends, 
an occupational disease afflicting all critics 
who carry recordings home to review. She 
tries to keep things straight by forward- 
ing her spare records to service hospitals, 
but the woodwork’s still warped. 

In books, Karl Schriftgiesser’s pick of 
1946 literary achievement would be ap- 
propriate for Christmas. Our book editor 
chooses as his personal “bests” of the 
year Arthur Koestler’s “Thieves in the 
Night” and Robert Penn Warren’s “All 
the King’s Men” in the fiction field, and 
Frances Perkins’s “The Roosevelt I Knew” 
and John Hersey’s “Hiroshima” as the 
nonfiction leaders. 





DOUBLE BUMBLE: We've been blushing 
ever since Periscope intimated that a 
Russian was in line for the Nobel Prize 
for literature—only to have the prize go 
a few days later to a Swiss (see page 
18). But our emotions became com- 
pletely jumbled five days AFTER the ac- 
tual Swiss winner was announced. It was 
then that a Broadway columnist, ad- 
dicted to drawing upon Periscope items, 
came out with the bold forecast that the 
prize “will” go to a Russian. 

MOLAR MENACE: We're still wonder- 
ing just why Dale Carnegie queried us 
on the exact source 
of a single line 
which ran in the 
Nov. 25 issue: 
“People actually 
hate with _ their 
teeth.” Try as we 
will we can’t quite tie the quotation 
in with winning friends, etc. 

THE COVER: The small boy with a yen 
for a new toy is 3-year-old Freddy Mer- 
rill of Stamford, Conn. Master Freddy, 
pictured by O. C. Sweet, and his con- 
temporaries wait and weigh their chances 
with indulgent parents, who this year 
will spend $250,000,000 in a brightly 
colored dream world which now con- 
tains more than 100,000 different kinds 
of toys. Not since the 1939 toy boom 
has St. Nick been so busy (see page 81). 
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Thanks for helping 


and best wishes for 


a Merry Christmas 
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What’s Behind Today’s ing office former OSS chief William J. Cynics among the press corps at the 


News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 


Capital Straws 





According to present plans General 
McNarney, U. S. commander in Germany, 
is to be replaced, after Jan. 1, by Lt. Gen. 
Lucius Clay, his deputy . . . President 


Truman threatened to fire Wilson W. - 


Wyatt, instead of permitting him to re- 
sion, if the Housing Expediter released 
his recommendations to the White House 
on homes for veterans. Wyatt, who 
wanted to remain a Democrat in good 
Administration standing concurred with 
Truman’s decision to suppress the re- 
jected report . . . Rumors to the contrary, 
Senator La Follette, defeated after nearly 
a quarter of a century in the Senate, prob- 
ably won't run for the Wisconsin House 
seat vacated by the death of Representa- 
tive Henry . . . Although their jurisdic- 
tional dispute over guided missiles is 
supposed to be settled, the Army Air 
Forces and Ordnance still scrap over pub- 
lic-relations policy. Ordnance has . re- 
cently protested AAF efforts to take 
credit for the V-2 tests in New Mexico. 


Hilldring’s Retort 

At President Truman’s request the Visa 
Division of the State Department now has 
found that the 48 Estonian refugees who 


caught aeuhama in the U.S. after sailing, 
he Mantle in bny bshing boats may be 


permitted to remain here wader existing 
laws. While the Visa Division originally 
opposed the move, it was Maj. Gen. John 
H. Hilldring, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Occupied Areas, who induced the 


President to allow the Estonians to stay. 
The visa experts found this most irregular, 
because the refugees had no visas. “Don’t 
vou ever make exceptions in your regula- 
tions?” Hilldring recently demanded of 
the Visa Division official who raised the 
most strenuous objections. “I have never 


made an exception in 22 years,” said the 
official. “Maybe you’ve been cheating the 
taxpayers out of most of your salary for 22 


years,” Hilldring retorted. “Any $20-a- 


week clerk could administer regulations 
that way.” 


Donovan’s Activities 

Intelligence and counterintelligence au- 
thorities in Washington are keeping an 
uneasy eye on the American Institute of 
International Information, the fact-find- 


Donovan has set up in New York. They 
wonder if Donovan is trying to build up 
a private intelligence service such as Lon- 
don bankers organized after Munich. [hat 
international undercover group grew to 
such proportions that when the war came 
the British Government took it over as an 
agency of the armed forces and used it 
with great success. Knowing that Dono- 
van’s OSS worked closely with this British 
agency, Washington officials hope that he 
hasn’t decided to apply its prewar prin- 
ciples in this country. Their opinion is 
that intelligence is too dangerous a com- 
modity to be handled by private citizens. 


War Investigation Row 


Chairman Kilgore of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee was angrier with 
the Republicans for pressing the inquiry 
into American Military Government at the 
expense of other probes than he was at 
the report of Committee Counsel George 
Meader. Kilgore had wanted the commit- 
tee first to go through with the Bilbo war- 
contracts investigation, the war-profits 
probe, and international cartels before 
tackling military government in Europe. 
In addition to being pressured by special 
groups to repudiate Meader’s remarks on 
Jewish displaced persons and Negro 
troops, Kilgore got his dander up because 
he felt the GOP members took over while 
he was making the fight of his political 
life in West Virginia. 


Maintaining Tanker Pleat 


Bypect early revision of State and Navy 


Department policy oa taportattou of ott 
for military use. Because the War Ship- 
ping Administration has disposed of many 
surplus ships to foreign countries there’s 
concern in naval circles over continued 
availability of a big fleet of commercial 
tankers for any future emergency. So the 
Navy, which procures oil for all the serv- 
ices, is backing a plan which calls for 
shipment in American vessels of all oil 
bought for use by the armed forces. 


Trivia 

Baron von Strempel, onetime First Sec- 
retary of the German Embassy in Wash- 
ington and Nazi pay-off man who was 
brought here as a volunteer government 
witness, was quietly checked out of his 
Washington hotel last week after report- 
ers pressed the Justice Department to 
confirm reports that he was living in style 
at government expense and entertaining 
at cocktail parties. Justice officials refused 
to divulge his present whereabouts . . . 


United Nations Assembly sessions at Lake 
Success call it “Lake Failure.” 





Trends Abroad 


Sieculstten about replacement of 
Chinese Finance Minister T. V. Soong 
with Gen. Chang Chun is diminishing. 
Many important Chinese feel that while 
Soong is not popular with all Kuomintang 
leaders, he is the only man capable of 
guiding China through its present finan- 
cial difficulties . . . General MacArthur 
has given orders to speed up the purge 
of Japanese politicians in Tokyo in time 
for elections next spring. A widespread 
new purge of Jap industrialists is also in 
the works . . . The growing number of 
Ministerial crises in Italy, in which the 
Communists come out with something 
more than they started with, is disturb- 
ing U.S. State Department officials . . . 
After lengthy negotiations with the U. S.. 
the British Board of Trade has ordered 
customs authorities in Bermuda and the 
British West Indies to abandon all re- 
strictions discriminating against the U. S. 
in favor of Canadian imports. 


Franco’s Stall on Gold 


The so-called Safehaven negotiations 
with Spain over the return of looted Nazi 
gold have hit an unexpected snag. 
Franco’s negotiators insist that any return 
of Nazi gold found in Spain should be 
wade conditional onthe wh MAM, 


gold which was shipped abroad by Re- 


Pubsyicans during the civ7) war, The 
Spaniards claim that their gold had been 
deposited in a Paris bank and shipped to 
Russia during the German occupation, 
in the days of Soviet-Nazi cooperation. 


U.S. negotiators refuse to consider such 
a counterclaim and are pressing for the 
unconditional return of all German gold. 


Soviet Rebuff 

State Department protocol officials had 
to work overtime last week when a 6 p.m. 
message came through from the Soviet 
Embassy that Ambassador Novikoff 
would be unable to attend the White 
House diplomatic dinner that night be- 
cause of an indisposition. Seating arrange- 
ments had to be revised at the last minute 
and were not completed until the first 
guests were arriving. The usually imper- 
turbable protocol experts fumed the next 
morning when they discovered that Am- 
bassador Novikoff was enjoying perfect 
health in New York and that the dis- 
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John L. Lewis's capitulation to government pressure in the 
coal crisis may set the pattern for future handling of strikes 
that disrupt the national economy. 


Enactment of a peacetime law authorizing the President to 
seize privately owned plants in emergency situations and then 
appeal to the courts to enjoin strikes in these plants is favored 
by some of Truman’s advisers. 


Such a law would replace the Smith-Connally Act, a wartime 
measure which will expire six months after the war emergency 
is declared ended. The coal mines were seized under authority 
of this act. 


Compulsory arbitration of contract renewals also is under dis- 
cussion. This would require that negotiations for new contracts 
start 60 days before the expiration of current contracts, Then, 
if labor and management failed to agree on renewal terms be- 
fore the expiration date, arbitration of contract provisions still 
in dispute would become compulsory. 


How the Republican Congress will react to these suggestions 
is still uncertain, Truman’s attitude toward labor appears more 
severe at the moment than that of Republican Congressional 
leaders. 


Repassage of last session’s vetoed Case Bill setting up new 
mediation machinery and prescribing a 60-day’ cooling-off but 
stopping short of compulsory arbitration is still the first order 
of business on Congress’s labor calendar. 


Amendments to the Wagner Act designed to give employers 
more freedom and to make labor unions more responsible, 
along with legislation outlawing secondary boycotts and juris- 
dictional disputes, have No. 2 priority. 


A comprehensive labor program will be included in the first 
report of the President’s council of economic advisers, created 
last summer under the terms of the so-called full- employment 
bill. 


This report will be submitted to Congress along with the Pres- 
ident’s State of the Nation and budget messages at the start 
of the next session and will, in fact, become the factual eco- 
nomic forecast on which the President's budgetary and tax 
recommendations are based. 


A relatively optimistic view of business conditions through 1947 
is held by the commission’s experts. They agree that there will 
be a recession but disagree with those who expect it to be 
serious and prolonged. 


Continued heavy demand for consumer durables is the tactor 
on which they rely to sustain the postwar boom. 


Continuation of Selective Service beyond March 31, 1947, 
when the present law expires, will be one of the most worried 
bones of contention in the next Congress, Army leaders say it 
will be necessary; Republican managers of Congress are 
against it. 


Voluntary enlistments to keep the Army at the size set by law 
—],070,000, after July 1, 1947—are favored by the Republicans, 
They point out that the Army has recruited more than 


1,000,000 volunteers since the fall of 1945 and believe it can 
keep this up. 


Army authorities insist that volunteers won't fill their quotas 
from now on. Enlistments fell off to 4,500 a week in November, 
This is only half enough to fill vacanciés in the ranks. And next 
spring more than 250,000 1945 recruits asin start becoming 
eligible for discharge. 


On one thing both Congress and Army agree: that present oc- 
cupation commitments require an Army of more than 1,000,000, 


Satisfactory progress in development of guided missiles and 
other new weapons will be reported to Congress. Army spokes. 
men will claim that the U. S. is well ahead of any rival in this 


field. 


Substantial appropriations to continue experiments will be re- 
quested and backed up by a fairly detailed progress report. 


Renewed pressure tor low-cost rental housing and slum clear- 
ance will be exerted on Congress. Truman will urge quick en- 


actment of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, which failed to get 
through the last session. 


Taft already is pushing the legislation in pre-session confer. 
ences with his Republican colleagues. Breakdown of the Vet: 
erans’ Housing Program and Expediter Wyatt’s resignation 
have made it doubly necessary, he is telling them. 


Much of Wyatt’s organization and program is marked for dis- 
card. The $10,000 ceiling on new home prices and building- 
materials subsidies will be scrapped first. Administration off- 
cials are convinced that the construction industry can’t be regu- 
lated successfully in an otherwise free economy. 


U.s. policy toward Russia will remain firm. Molotoff’s soften- 
ing in New York is only one ot several indications that the 


Byrnes tactics are beginning to pay dividends. 


Other developments cited by U. S. officials: (1) Premier Ghavam 
of Iran is actively resisting Russian penetration; (2) Premier 
Groza of Rumania is himself convinced that increased U.S. 
prestige in his country accounted for the poor showing made 
by his Russian-sponsored government in the last election, de- 
spite the announced figures on the vote. 


Even*Chinese Communists seem impressed by U. S. diplomatic 
successes. A Communist emissary recently requested that Gen- 
eral Marshall, who has been a Russian propaganda target, con- 
tinue his Chinese peace mission. 


A new-type Army division containing within itself all the ele- 
ments of a full-sized army but on a smaller scale seems to be 
evolving from current experiments with military organization. 


Wartime teamwork between armored and infantry divisions, 
particularly in France and Germany, suggested the new divi- 


sional setup. 


An overhaul of military court procedures can be expected to 
result from a forthcoming report by the Secretary of War's 
committee to study military justice. The high command will 
welcome reforms, 














Aren't you forgetting something, sister? 


So you're all set for the grand opening of your new store! 
H-m-m—let’s see now. That’s a mighty interesting stock of 
merchandise. Prices seem low enough. Some customers are 
already showing up, so you must have picked a good location. 
But say—aren’t you forgetting something, sister? What about 
refrigeration? Gotta keep those foods good, you know! 
Mark it down—when grown-ups keep store, they’re mighty 
careful about having proper refrigeration. That’s why so many 


stores select Frigidaire equipment that is specially designed for 


them. Refrigerated Display Cases to keep food good and display 
it attractively, so people want to buy it. Big Frigidaire Refrig. 


erators to protect large quantities of many different kinds of 


food, And Frigidaire Air Conditioning to keep customers com: 


fortable, so they'll want to come back again. 


People who own or manage lots of different kinds of busi- 
nesses choose Frigidaire equipment because they know it will 


stay on the job dependably, cost less to run, help them make 
more money. 


You’d know how very important that is, sister, if that were a 


real store you're operating! 





Whatever your cooling or cold-making requirements may be, 
consult your Frigidaire Commercial Dealer, your local re- 
frigeration and air conditioning expert. Find his name in 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Refrigeration Equip- 
ment.” Or write Frigidaire, 1023 Amelia St., Dayton 1, 0. 


In Canada, 516 Commercial Rd., Leaside 12, Ont. 


You're twice as sure with two great names... 


Frigidaire made only by General Motors 











Two ways to keep ahead. 
when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 


ONE WAY would be to put a group of lamp 


‘ 
research scientists to work looking for new phos- 
phors. It’s the phosphor—a powder coating on the 
inside of the tube—which transforms invisible 


ultra-violet energy into visible light. You'd get 


a thrill when you found new phosphors or new 


combinations of phosphors, like the one recently 


developed by General Electric lamp scientists 
to give white light so natural in color that you’d 


think you were outdoors on a sunny morning in 


June. But you don’t need to try to duplicate all 
General Electric’s lamp research and testing 


facilities, To get the full benefit of the world’s 


foremost lamp research, all you need to do is .. 3 





- INSIST ON rae @) MONOGRAM 


on all the fluorescent lamps you buy for you 


business or home. It’s a reliable guide to lamp 
value, because no effort has been spared at 


General Electric to give you more and mot 


light for your money. *And you can be sure 


that G-E Lamp research, which has produced 


nearly all major fluorescent developments 


works constantly toward one objective— 


to make G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


GE LAMPS 
GENERAL QQELECTRIC 
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THE REPUBLIC: Mightier Than John L. Lewis 


This was not merely a strategic with- 
drawal. It was a clear-cut defeat. And 


John L. Lewis had braqught it on himself. 
The United Mine Workers’ boss had 
defied. the government many times be- 


fore. As often, the government had com- 
promised with him in fear of the economic 
catastrophe he threatened. Now, at last, 
the government had decided to stand 
and fight. 
Lewis tried bluster and bluff; he tried 


both thunder and a sphinx-like silence. 
But for once, the government did not 


give an inch. Harry S, Truman stood fast, 


where Franklin D. Roosevelt had met 
him half way. The mild-looking, often 


indecisive man from Missouri was stub- 


born in his determination that no man, 
not even John L. Lewis, could push the 
United States of America around. 


On the 17th day of the coal shutdown, 


Lewis surrendered. It was not that he 
was afraid of the government or public 


opinion as such, but he realized that he 
had to give in, or his walkout, and his 
union, would be broken. It was Dec. 7— 


five years to the hour after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 


The announcement of his capitulation 
had the usual face-saving overtones. 


Lewis, who had ignored the courts, now 


talked respectfully, almost reverently, of 
them. Lewis, who had brought the nation 


face to face with economic paralysis, now 


wrapped himself in the mantle of pa- 
triotism. 
Saying Uncle: None of this face- 


saving could obscure the completeness of 


his surrender. Lewis was ordering the 
400,000 striking soft-coal miners to re- 
turn to work at once, and to remain at 


work until midnight of March’ 31, 1947, 


under the same favorable wages, hours, 
and working conditions that had _ pre- 


vailed unti] Noy. 20, That was the day 


the mine leader summarily canceled the 
UMW ’s contract with the government in 
defiance of Justice T. Alan Goldsborough’s 


restraining order. In doing so, Lewis had 


scornfully rejected pleas from President 
Truman and from Secretary of the In- 
terior J. A. Krug. Now he was, in effect, 


restoring the contract. 
Only once before had Lewis bowed to 
his government in such utter defeat. In 


1919 the government obtained an injunc- 


tion ordering the UMW to halt its strike, 


and Lewis piously said: “I will not fight 
my government, the greatest government 


on earth,” He since had regretted this 


decision. In 1939 he had privately told 
the CIO executive board that he would 
never let history repeat itself. Last week 
Lewis learned that not even he was the 
master of history. 


Much Ado About Coal 


The first intimation of Lewis’s impend- 
ing surrender came at 1:27 p.m., when 
Washington City News Service tickers 
hammered out this bulletin: “News con- 
ference—2 p.m.—UMW headquarters.” 
The 200 newsmen who raced to the for- 
mer University Club found Lewis in the 
lobby, contemplatively smoking his cigar 
and rumbling orders to his aides on press- 
conference arrangements. He personally 
was setting the stage for his Shakespear- 
ean performance. 


For his big show, Lewis chose the iow- 


ceilinged basement room where he gives 


December 16, 1946 


audiences to his district leaders. Framed 
caricatures of Lewis hung on every wall 
from ceiling to floor. To Lewis’s attor- 
neys, who arrived in the room before their 
boss, reporters snapped the question: 
“What's cooking?” AFL General Counsel 
Joseph A. Padway answered: “We're just 


spectators. We were just ordered to come 
down here like you were.” 


The Entrance: Precisely at 2 Lewis 
made his entrance—from the rear. He 
paced around the rows of chairs packed 
with reporters to reach his own red- 
leather armchair up front. He paused to 
bow to Mrs. A. D. (Denny) Lewis, wife 
of his pale carbon-copy brother. After 
posing for the photographers, he took a 
two-page typewritten document from his 
pocket, settled back in his chair, put 
down his cigar, and intoned: “I have a 
few words to say and they may be some- 
thing a little more than of local interest.” 
Warning the reporters not to- leave until 
he finished, he said the statement “will 
require no questions after | have read it 
to you.” 

“The statement is entirely mine,” Lewis 


rumbled on, while the reporters waited 


impatiently. Paraphrasing Touchstone in 
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Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,”* he 


mused; “It is a poor thing, but it is my 


” 
own. 
“T will read it with meticulous pre- 


cision,” Lewis said. “I want to read it to - 


vou because I want you to be sure that 


the words are mine. Questions as to the 
motive will be sheer speculation. The 
philosopher has said that the pursuit of 


motive is the most futile in the world,” 


The Soliloquy: Lewis put on his 
glasses, unfolded his papers, and leaned 


back, ready to start. But there was an in- 
terruption. “The gentlemen of the press 
will restrain themselves from breaking 
down any doors,” cried K. C. 

Adams, Lewis’s rasp-voiced pub- 
lic-relations man. He explained 

that no one was to leave until 
mimeographed copies of the 
statement had been given to all. . 

At last the actor began his 
big speech—his voice in turn 
unctuous, bellicose, clipped, and 
precise. 

“The Administration ‘yellow- 
dog’ injunction has reached the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court of the United States is a 
constitutional court. Its powers 
are derived from the Federal 
Constitution. 

“The Supreme Court is, and 
we believe it ever will be, the 
protector of American liberties 
and the rightful privileges of 
individual citizens. The issues 
before the court are fateful for 
our republic. 

“It may be presumed that the 
verdict of the court, when ren- 
dered, will affect the life of 
every citizen. These weighty 
considerations and the fitting re- 
spect due the dignity of this 
high tribunal imperatively _re- 
quire that, during its period of 
deliberation, the court be free from pub- 
lic pressure superinduced by the hysteria 
and frenzy of an economic crisis. 

“In addition, public necessity requires 
the quantitative production of coal dur- 
ing such a period. 

“Each member is therefore advised ag 
follows: 

“All mines in all districts will resume 
production of coal immediately until 12 
o'clock midnight March 31, 1947.” 

Though he sent his followers back to 
work under the same contract which he 
had denounced in November, Lewis of- 
fered to negotiate another with either the 
government or the bituminous mine 


owners, 


The Curtain: Despite Adams's warn- 
ing, the moment Lewis finished his act, 
twenty minutes after he entered, his audi- 
ence rushed to the doors. A solid line of 
UMW aides held the newsmen back. 
Adams testily ordered them to sit down, 
while he slowly passed out the copies. 
That over, the newsmen rushed the doors 
again. This time the crush was so great 





*“An ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own,” 


that the doors burst open and the guards 
were engulfed in the crowd. Minutes 


later, newspaper teletypes were tapping 


out flashes. 
The economic crisis which Lewis thus 


ended was one which the mine leader 


alone had precipitated. The coal walkout 
had already made 250,000 other workers 
idle. The number had been expected to 


double over the week end. One by one, 


the nation’s steel mills and automobile 
assembly lines were closing down. The 


lack of coal, and the railroad freight em- 


bargo which it forced the government to 
declare, had so crippled industry that the 


if , 


End of Round One 
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Thomas—Detroit News 


number of jobless had been expected to 
reach 5,000,000 by New Year’s Day. 

Lewis’s capitulation speeded up the 
wheels of industry again. The freight 
embargo was lifted. So was the 50 per 
cent cut in passenger trains. Jobless were 
called back to work. Lights which had 
been dimmed were turned up all over the 
nation. But gone forever were the 25,000,- 
(100 tons of coal that had not been mined, 
the 1,000,000 tons of steel that had not 
been produced. 

The Victor: It was from the tele- 
types in the White House that President 
Truman learned of his victory. All morn- 
ing long the President had been working 
on the speech he was to broadcast Sun- 
day night blasting John L. Lewis, and 
thus breaking the silence he had main- 
tained throughout the coal walkout. His 
legal counsel, Clark Clifford, had written 
the first draft. Then the President had 
gone over it with Clifford and White 
House Press Secretary: Charles Ross, 
making revisions. By lunchtime, Truman 
was rehearsing parts of the speech with 
his voice coach, Leonard Reinsch. 


NEWSWEEK 





— 


see 


The speech was tough—blistering, it 
promised Lewis no quarter. Of all Tru- 


man’s aides, the speech drafter, the 39. 


year-old Missourian, Clifford, had been 
most implacable toward Lewis. It was he, 
together with Secretary Krug, who had 


convinced Truman to fight, beating down 


the arguments of Attorney General Tom 
C. Clark and Reconversion Director John 


R. Steelman, both of whom had origi- 


nally advised appeasement. 
The President had not expected Lewis 
to capitulate so quickly, but it was his 


original intention to speak out anyway, 


even if the unexpected happened. An 
hour after Lewis’s announce- 


ment, Truman changed his mind 
and canceled his scheduled ad- 
dress. This was the sweetest 
victory of his Administration; 
to say one word now would be 
anticlimactic. 


Scene—The Courtroom 


During the first days of his 
trial John L. Lewis had te- 


mained grave and silent, his 
face like granite. But when the 
case reached its climax last 
week, he abandoned his elab- 
orate and unnatural calm. The 
verdict which the United States 
District Court handed down on 
Tuesday, Dec. 3, was the ex- 
pected one: guilty of contempt 
of court. Lewis, prepared for it, 
had already written the script, 
three closely typed pages of 
roaring defiance. 

He rose in studied wrath, his 
230 pounds quivering with out- 
rage, and began to read. His 
voice swelled in oratorical waves. 
Now it was soft and menacing; 
now it rumbled. He was alter- 
nately deferential and irate. 

Glowering at Justice Goldsborough, 
who stared back without expression, he 
denounced the jurist’s order restraining 
him from canceling his contract with 
Secretary Krug as “government by in- 
junction.” He quoted an old 1919 AFL 
resolution vowing always to fight injunc- 
tions and adding ominously that it was 
“prepared, to face the consequences.” 
Majestically, he swept off his hor- 
rimmed glasses. He thundered: “Your 
injunction, sir, I respectfully submit, 
deprives the miners of constitutional 
rights. As citizens, the miners and | 
stand upon the rights guaranteed in the 
Constitution,” 

Lewis bowed ostentatiously to Justice 
Goldsborough. The courtroom was tense. 
Deliberately, he folded his statement, put 
his glasses into an inside pocket, and 


strode to his seat. 

‘A Monstrous Thing’: *Next day, 
Justice Goldsborough imposed sentence: 
on the United Mine Workers of America, 
a $3,500,000 fine, the biggest in the his- 
tory of American labor; on Lewis, a $10,- 
000 fine; on both, a preliminary injune 
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tion almost identical to his original re- 
straining order. In deference to the gov- 


emnment's request, he did not order Lewis 
jailed. But if Lewis didn’t order the 
miners to return to work, he and the 


UMW would again be subject to charges 
of contempt. 


In pronouncing sentence, Goldsborough 
declared: “This is not the act of a low 


lawbreaker, but it is an evil, demoniac, 


monstrous thing that means hunger and 
cold and unemployment and destitution 
and disorganization of the social fabric; 


’ ‘ » 

a threat to democratic government itself. 
“Shame and double shame,” cried the 
UMW’s Texas-born attorney, Welly K. 
Hopkins, when he heard the sentence. 
This day, Dec. 4, he shouted, paraphras- 
ing President Roosevelt, would “live in 
infamy.” Lewis rose solemnly and said to 
his counsel: “Sir, may I shake your hand. 
I associate myself and the United Mine 


Workers with every word you've uttered.” 

The government had won its prelimi- 
nary legal battle. But nothing was yet 
settled. The miners were still out. No 
mere legal imposition of fines could make 
them mine coal without a word from 
Lewis. And their boss, still unrepentant, 
was appealing his conviction on the 
ground that it violated the Constitution 
and the Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunc- 
tion Act. To speed up the legal process, 
the government on Friday asked the 
Supreme Court.to rule on the question 
of legality and thus bypass the intermedi- 
ate Court of Appeals. The UMW agreed.* 
Saturday morning, Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson called in UMW and government 
counsel for a 75-minute conference. But 
whatever legal steps might be taken’ the 
nation’s economy still waited for one man 
to admit his defeat. 

Two hours later, John L. Lewis gave in. 


ror 


GOP: Dewey-Eyed 


The subject was not on the agenda. 
But the Republican National Committee- 
men, meeting in Washington last week, 
‘alked of little except the Presidential 
candidates for 1948. One name led all 
the rest—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York. From Kansas, from Wisconsin, 
from Missouri came reports of the 1944 
candidate being again far in the lead. 
One Midwestern committeeman  ex- 
plained: “It’s just human nature to want 
to be with a winner.” 


The only moot point was whether 
Ohio’s sons, Sen. Robert A. Taft and 
Senator-elect John W. Bricker, can settle 


on whose turn it is in time to head off 
Dewey. Like Wendell Willkie’s ghost, ex- 
Gov. Harold E. Stassen haunted the meet- 
ing, but the closest he got to the insiders 
was at Chairman B. Carroll Reece’s recep- 
tion. Undaunted, his followers claimed 
that 40 GOP freshmen in the new Con- 
gress are Stassen-for-President men. 
Even as the Dewey bandwagon ap- 





*So did the Supreme Court on Monday. 


peared all set to roll, Col. Robert Mc- 
Cormick strewed obstacles in its path. 


His Chicago Tribune belittled the §75,- 


000 majority which Dewey rolled up on 
Nov. 5: “Republicans made a poor show- 
ing in New York in comparison with 


other states... Republicans must be on 


guard to prevent another debacle [as in 
1940 and 1944] resulting from subservi- 


ence to what is patently the most inef- 


fective leadership to be found anywhere 
in the country.” Did McCormick have 
someone else in mind for the GOP lead- 


ership? The Tribune said only that its 
publisher’s “crusade” was hailed as “the 
decisive factor” in Ilinois and as “a pro- 
found influence throughout the Middle 
West”; the mere mention of his name 
was greeted by “a storm of applause.” 


ror 


DIPLOMACY: To St. James's 


The husky all-Southern tackle wasn’t 
too proud to feed Montana steers while 
working his way to England on a cattle 
boat for a vacation trip. An orphan son 
of a Confederate doctor, youngest of 
twelve children, he lived in a London 
boarding-house at 30 cents a day, includ- 
ing a Continental breakfast. That was all 
this North Carolina State College gradu- 
ate and University of North Carolina 
law student could afford in the 1900s. 

But in four decades times changed— 
and even his name. For political reasons, 
Oliver Maxwell Gardner was shortened 
to O. Max Gardner as he became state 
senator, lieutenant governor, and gover- 
nor of North Carolina. Financially, too, 
he climbed the ladder, becoming presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Cloth Mills in 


—_ 


Shelby, N. C., and director or counsel for 
Bethlehem Steel, Coca-Cola, Pan Ameri- 


can, Sperry, and United States Lines, 


Although his fortunes changed, Gard- 
ner’s integrity didn’t. When he retired as 
governor, he refused to practice law in 


North Carolina before judges whom he 
had appointed. When he started his lucra- 
tive practice in Washington, he quit the 


Democratic National Committee, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt cheered: “It is good to 
have friends who are so activated by high 


principle.” Nevertheless, he helped de- 
feat Roosevelt's Supreme Court plan in 


1937 and the Congressional purge in 
1938. After he became Under Secretary 
of the Treasury last February, in charge 
of the government’s tax policy, he dis- 
posed of Cleveland Cloth—for a tidy 
$3,000,000. 

Gardner tried to remain a behind-the- 
scenes operator. He preferred teaching 
Sunday school to testifying on Capitol 
Hill, folksy conversation to exercise of his 
oratorical talents, and helping negotiate 
the British loan to taking the stump for it. 
Even as recently as last Nov. 1, he insisted 
he didn’t want America’s top diplomatic 
job, the ambassadorship to Britain, say- 
ing: “I have not been tendered the ap- 
pointment and, if I should be so honored, 
I am not in a position to accept.” 

Last week, Gardner, now 64, changed 
his mind. He was so honored. He did 
accept. President Truman officially ap- 
pointed him Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s, to succeed W. Averell Harri- 
man, now Secretary of Commerce. Even 
so, the bow-tied, amiable Southerner an- 
nounced that he would first spend Christ- 
mas at home, recalling the story of the 
candidate for Congress who was worried 
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Relaxed: St. James’s can wait; Gardner will first spend Christmas at home 
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about Washington’s housing problem, 
bought a residence there, and then was 


defeated. Even though Gardner’s con- 
firmation by Congress was a foregone 
conclusion, he was taking no chances, 


oor 


RIGHTS: Freedom From Hate 


To safeguard President Roosevelt's 
fourth freedom—“freedom from fear’— 
and to combat “organized groups” which 
fan “hatred and intolerance,” President 
Truman last week appointed a fifteen- 


man Civil Rights Committee, with Charles 
E. Wilson, president of the General Elec- 
tric Co., as chairman. 

The committee, composed of business, 
labor, religious, educational, and socio- 
logical leaders, was asked to study the 
strengthening of “weak and inadequate” 
civil-rights statutes so that the Federal 
government would be able to fulfill its 
“duty to act when state or local authori- 
ties abridge or fail to protect these con- 
stitutional rights.” Not mentioned specif- 
ically: fair employment practices, Negro 
voting, the poll tax, lynching, or the 
Ku Klux Klan. 


ANTARCTICA: Byrd’s Quest 
The colossal waters rear their heads above 
us like demons of the deep . . . All in the 
immediate vicinity of the ship is the black- 
ness of eternal night and a chaos of foamless 
water; but about a league on either side of 
us may be seen, indistinctly and at intervals, 
stupendous ramparts of ice, towering away 


into the desolate sky and looking like the 
walls of the universe. 


To nineteenth-century Americans, Poe’s 
description of the unknown terrors of 
the South Pole in his “Ms. Found in a 


Bottle” seemed entirely credible. Since 
1911, when Roald Amundsen drove his 
dog teams to the Pole itself, explorers 
have found the reality scarcely less for- 
midable than the imagined terrors. Gin- 
gerly probing past miles of pack ice to 
the edges of a land mass probably larger 
than the United States and Europe com- 
bined, they found barren peaks rising to 
14,000 feet, lofty plateaus 6,000 feet 
above sea level, swept by 100-mile-an- 
hour gales, stung by 90-below-zero cold. 

The Frozen Treasure: This year 
seven nations turned their attention to 


the lonely, cold-shrouded massif of the 





south. While still deep in total war, 
Great Britain had sent an expedition to 
Marguerite Bay. It was still there. Aus- 
tralia, Chile, Norway, Argentina, and 
Russia were planning trips early in 1947 
(NEwsweEEk, Dec. 2) but the United 
States would be there if not “fustest,” 
with the “mostest.” 

Last week the first units of the Navy’s 
4,000-man, thirteen-ship Task Force 68 
under the command of the veteran ex- 
plorer, Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 
got under way from home ports to spend 


- four months in the Antarctic. A 22-man 


expedition sponsored by the American 
Geographical Society will leave later but 
will stay through the Antarctic winter at 
Marguerite Bay. Lest anyone accuse the 
United States of trespassing, Byrd an- 
nounced: “This nation doesn’t recognize 
any claims down there and hasn’t made 
any claims.” 

The Treasure Hunters: What drew 
this worldwide attention to the barren 
mass of ice-covered rock? True, Antarc- 
tica: was the “Pandora’s Box” of the 
Southern Hemisphere’s weather. True, it 
was an unexcelled laboratory for study- 
ing cosmic rays. True, it was an ideal 
testing ground for winter military equip- 
ment, as far away as possible from the 
hypersensitive Russians. 

But there was more tangible treasure. 
Admiral Byrd had already brought back 
from his 1989-41 expedition geological 
samples which indicated rich mineral 
deposits. Although the Navy officially 
announced only that its Operation High 
Jump was designed to train personnel, 
test equipment, explore, and devise oper- 
ational techniques, everyone remembered 
the sobering facts reported by Harold L. 
Ickes eleven months ago: The United 
States’ known resources of most strategic 
minerals would be exhausted in thirty- 
five years. Russia still had vast untapped 
resources to exploit. 


Cold winds from the Arctic swept 

down over Norfolk, Va., nipping cheeks 

‘ > ’ 
and numbing fingers, as Byrd’s flagship, 
the U.S.S. Mount Olympus, backed away 
from her pier and headed out to sea on 
Dec. 2. Shepherded by a seaplane tender, 
a stubby icebreaker, and a destroyer, the 
flagship headed for a rendezvous on the 
far side of the Panama Canal with five 
other ships which were sailing from Port 
Hueneme and San Diego, Calif. 

Aboard the fleet were the modern 
paraphernalia of exploration—Army wea- 
sels and alligators, helicopters, fast scout 
planes, Martin Mariner patrol planes, 
new glass clothing, and a 9-ton automatic 
weather station capable of broadcasting 
weather reports for at least three months 
unattended. But old Antarctic hands 
showed their faith in the proven methods 
—huskies yelped in their pens and a gen- 
erous supply of pemmican, the polar 
explorer’s tried-and-true mixture of dried 
beef, suet, sugar, and raisins, rested 
in the hold. 

Admiral Byrd did not sail with his 


flagship. He planned to join the expedi- 
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tion sometime in January, when he hopes 
to see his old base at Little*America for 
the first time in five years. 

When his ships near the ice pack, they 
will deploy. The Eastern Group, consist- 
ing of a seaplane tender with three Mar- 
tin Mariners, a destroyer, and an oiler, is 
to proceed to the vicinity of Peter the 
First Island. From there the planes are to 
explore James W. Ellsworth Land. Later, 
if conditions permit, Coats Land will be 
explored from the Weddell Sea. The 
Western Group, identically made up, 
plans to map the coast of Wilkes Land 
from the vicinity of the Balleny Islands 
and attempt to locate accurately the south 
magnetic pole. : 

Between the two flanking groups, only 
the central group ‘is to enter the ice pack. 
Preceded by two icebreakers, the Mount 
Olympus, the submarine Sennet, and 
two attack cargo ships will feel their way 
through the pack ice of the Ross Sea to 
Little America. There they plan to re- 
establish a base—they expect to find the 
old base buried in snow but hope to spot 
it by the radio masts—and build an air- 
field on the Ross ice shelf. 


By Air and Ice: When the airfield is 
finished, the Essex-class aircraft carrier 
Philippine Sea is scheduled to appear at 
the edge of the ice pack. From her decks, 
six Douglas DC-3 transports will be flown 
in, the first time such large planes have 
taken off from a carrier. The feat will be 
accomplished by attaching special jet 
units to the wings to assist the take-off. 

From the ships and the base, the men 
are to launch their assigned missions. 
Planes trailing magnetic devices devel- 
oped for sub detection will crisscross the 
icy wastes, mapping and exploring for 
minerals. The submarine, equipped with 
coring tubes and snappers, will nose 
around the underwater foot of glaciers to 
pick up bits of glacial deposits, which 
will indicate the nature of the ice-bound 
surface. Oceanographers will fish in the 


chilly depths with Nansen bottles, which 





take water samples at pre-set depths. 
Geographers will try to determine 
whether Antarctica is all one piece or 
two huge islands. A battery of Geiger 
counters will measure cosmic rays as part 
of the continuing study of atomic energy. 

Confronted with rumors that the ex- 
pedition was primarily a race for uranium, 
Byrd blandly alibied: “We will investi- 
gate all minerals and uranium happens 
to be one of many minerals.” 


oes 


PROBES: Votes and The Man 


Mississippi whites didn’t take it verv 
seriously. If Sen. Theodore G. Bilbo, who 
calls himself “The Man,” had committed 
any crime, could anyone in the state— 
except the “Nigras” and perhaps an oc- 
casional “Nigra lover’—call himself in- 
nocent? Long before “The Man” swag- 
gered into politics, Mississippi had made 
it all but impossible for any except a 
handful of “good Nigras” to vote. Even 
Bilbo’s rivals in state politics agreed that 
Mississippi was right. 

To Sen. Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana, 
a state which also disenfranchises the 
vast majority of its Negroes, this attitude 
made sense. As Chairman of the Senate 
Campaign Expenditures Committee, El- 
lender had opposed going to the Missis- 
sippi capital, Jackson, to investigate 
charges that the newly reelected Bilbo 
urged intimidation of Negroes to keep 
them from voting in the Democratic pri- 
mary last July. Nonetheless, the com- 
mittee had voted to hold the Jackson 
hearings. 

Last week, when the inquiry opened in 
the Federal building there, Mississippi 
Negroes showed that, unlike the whites, 
they did take it seriously. On Monday, 
Dec. 2, nearly 150 of them turned up as 
volunteer witnesses, dressed in their 
Sunday best. Several hundred whites and 
60 newspapermen from all over the coun- 


try crowded into the courtroom, too. Up 
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front lounged Bilbo, boasting that 50 law- 
yers were ready to help in his defense. 
Flaunting a flashy, zigzag-striped tie 
adorned with horseshoe stickpin, the 
slight, wizened senator looked old -and 
ill. Several of his front teeth were miss- 
ing, pulled for a mouth operation to re- 
move an infected growth. As the Ne«rs 
witnesses told their stories, the write 
audience snickered and guffawed. Bi!) 
made no secret of his boredom, hopning 
out into the corridor every few minutes 
to smoke, chat, or shake hands with ad- 
mirers. 

Outline of Fear: However bored 
Bilbo might be, the stories piovided 4 
case history of how the Supreme Court’s 
1944 decision outlawing the “white pri- 
mary” was evaded in one state: 


@ Percy Greene, editor of The Jackson 
Advoeate, Negro newspaper, testified that 
Bilbo’s speeches had made him scared to 
register. Asked why only 315 of Jack- 
son’s 40,000 Negroes had registered, he 
continued: “The Negroes were afraid.” 


@ Etoy Fletcher, nattily dressed farmer 
and Army veteran, told how four white 
men had beaten him when he attempted 
to register in Brandon: “They took me 
out to the woods and made me take off 
my clothes. Then they told me to lie 
down and they beat me with some kind 
of covered cable . . . Then they told me 
to get up and they drove me back to town 
and said I shouldn’t tell anyone about 
this, and I would be all right and no one 
would bother me, except I should remem- 
ber that this was a Democratic white pri- 
mary and I shouldn't try to vote again.” 


@ Herbert Caston of Jackson said that 
when he attempted to register “the clerk 
asked me a lot of questions like what's 
habeas corpus and a lot of other stuff and 
then the clerk said no matter how I 
answered the questions it wouldn’t be 
right anyway.” 

The Negroes insisted Bilbo was respon- 


sible, at least in part, for the intimida- 
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Snow bound: The seaplane tender Pine Island leaves Norfolk for Antarctica as Admiral Byrd launches his fourth expedition 
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tion. Bilbo’s witnesses readily admitted 
Mississippi made it tough for Negroes to 
vote, but argued it wasn’t Bilbo’s idea. 
Mayor A. D. Saffold of Greenwood said 
that he and Shelby Steele, an insurance 
agent, paid two Negroes $50 to persuade 
27 Negro veterans to stay away from the 
polls, Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper, Iowa 


Republican, observed: “Where I come 
from it costs money to get out the vote, 
and down here you pay to keep it at 
home.” 


‘Everything Is Lovely’: As “The 
Man” took the stand, someone in the 
rear of the courtroom shouted: “Tell ’em, 
Bilbo!” The senator admitted he urged 
whites to keep Negroes from voting but 
said he always emphasized they should 
do this “lawfully.” 

“If I am to be censured and condemned 
and denied a seat in the United States 
Senate because of my views and convic- 
tions,” he said, “every senator, governor, 
congressman, and state official in Missis- 
sippi must be censured and condemned 
for the reason that every public official 
since 1890 has entertained the same 
views and convictions.” 

As the committee adjourned its Jackson 
hearings, Bilbo predicted: “Everything 
is lovely. Righteousness will prevail.” 





ATLANTA: The Inferno 


Her nightgown shone white against the 
flames behind her as she stood on the 
window ledge, high above the street. 
Then it, too, caught fire. She jumped. But 
she missed the net stretched by firemen. 
She landed astride overhead wires. There 


she hung, in flames, Finally, her body 


broke loose and toppled to the ground. 

It was the worst hotel fire in Atlanta’s, 
and the nation’s, history. The fifteen-story 
Hotel Winecoff was full, with 285 guests 
crowding its 194 rooms. About 3:15 a.m. 
last Saturday, Dec. 7, a girl elevator oper- 
ator smelled smoke, apparently coming 
from the fifth floor, and gave the alarm. 

But the fire—of undiscovered origin— 
spread with terrifying swiftness. When 
the firemen arrived, they found none of 
the elevators working; flames were roar- 
ing upward like a blowtorch, eating out 
the interior of the 33-year-old brick and 
cement structure. The next four hours 
were like a ghastly nightmare. 

On Peachtree Street: As the flames 
spread through interior halls and elevator 
shafts, the guests were trapped in their 
rooms overlooking Peachtree Street. There 
were no outside fire escapes. Silhouetted 
by the glow, men and women stood at 
their windows, screaming, until they fell 
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back choking in the smoke. Others knot: 
ted sheets and bed clothing together and 


hung them from windows, A girl started 
lowering herself toward a ladder. Just a 
few feet short of safety, the sheets parted. 
She dropped 200 feet to her death. 

A woman crashed through the mar- 
quee and landed in a crumpled heap in 


the street, On the thirteenth floor, a 


gioup pooled their bedclothing to make 
a long rope. Frantic in their haste, two 
of them crowded onto the makeshift lite 
line. It broke beneath their combined 
weight. A woman flung her two children 
out of a seventh-floor window and 
plunged after them. A man on the side- 
walk caught a 4-year-old boy dropped 
from above, saving his life. 

When the flames were finally brought 
under control after four hours of effort, 
firemen found added tragedy. Bodies 
sprawled in the hallways. In many rooms 
untouched by fire, men and women had 
died. The only mark on them was the 
bleeding from nose and mouth that 
showed they had been asphyxiated. 
Among the dead was the hotel's builder, 
70-year-old W. F. Winecoff, who had 
lived there since he sold out in 1937, 

The toll—120 dead, 89 injured—was 
far heavier than in the Hotel La Salle fire 
in Chicago last summer when 61 died 


Associated Press Photos 


From an Atlanta inferno, she leaps to her death . . . for others, hope of safety dangles at the ends of knotted bedsheets 
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(NewswWEEK, June 17), or in the na- 
tion’s worst previous hotel fire, the burn- 


ing of the Newhall House at Milwaukee 
in 1883 with the loss of 71 lives. 

The Hotel Winecoff had been OK'd by 
fire inspectors recently. It was classified as 
fireproof, 


RENO: The Tax That Binds 


Reno last week faced a proposal to 
tax its best-known commodity—divorce. 
The tie that binds would still be loosed, 
but at a price. To provide critically need- 
ed revenue, the Nevada Association of 
County Commissioners suggested that 
each divorce action be taxed $5 and that 
the $2 marriage-license fee be doubled. 
It hoped the divorce tax would yield 
$75,000 and the marriage-license tax 
$60,000. 

But Reno officials took a dim view of 
the plan. Fearing that a és tax on the 
10,000 to 15,000 divorces granted there 
annually might drive the unhappilv wed- 
ded elsewhere, they denounced the tax 
as “class legislation.” County Clerk El- 
wood Beemer, who has granted 300,000 
marriage licenses in the past twenty 
years, chimed in: “Why discourage young 
people from getting married? . . . To 
servicemen just out of uniform, $2 means 
a whole lot.” If Reno could do anvthing 


about it, what was made in Heaven 
would not be taxed in Reno. 


ad 


STRIKES: Oakland's Paralysis 
For 54 hours last week, Oakland, Calif., 


the nation’s seventeenth largest city (pop- 
ulation, 408,000), was tied up tighter 
than a roped steer. No trains or buses 
rolled. Restaurants were shut. Shipyards 
and factories ground to a stop. Ship 
loading halted. Retail stores closed. 


Presses in the city’s newspapers plants ‘ 


were still. It was, according to the Labor 
Department, the fifth general strike in 
American history.* Like the others, it 
helped nobody and embarrassed every- 
body. 

It all started from a dreary, routine 
dispute between the AFL Department 
and Specialty Store Employes Union and 
the Kahn and Hastings stores. The union 
struck in October to enforce its demand 
that the stores bargain with it. Through- 
out November, pickets stubbornly walked 
their beats. The stores remained open. 
Business was brisk. However, Christmas 
was coming. The steres needed new mer- 
chandise, but AFL truckers refused to 
cross the picket lines. The owners then 
made a deal with the non-union Veterans 
Truck Lines, Inc., of Los Angeles to haul 
in new supplies under police protection. . 
They chose early Sunday morning, Dee. 1, 
when things would be quiet. 

But the word leaked out. By 7 a.m. 
Sunday, 500 pickets had gathered outside 





_ *The others listed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics: Seattle, 1919; San Francisco, 1934; Stam- 
May 1040” January 46; Rochester, N. Y., 
May 1946, 


the two stores, which face each other in 
the center of downtown Oakland. The 
police chiefs had prepared well. Their 
250 officers detailed to the job cleared the 
labor men from the area. The first truck, 
convoyed by six squad cars and more 
than fifteen motorcycles, roared up to 
Hastings’. Five more trucks were con- 
voyed to Kahn’s. Then all six returned 
for a reload. 

Infuriated at what they considered 
“strikebreaking” by city police, the AFL 
Central Labor Council and the AFL 
Building Trades Council called a “work- 
ers holiday” for 120,000 AFL unionists 
in Alameda County, starting at 5 a.m. 
Tuesday. The county ClO Council 
pledged support. A general strike was on. 

Holiday or Anarchy? Before dawn 
Tuesday, the triangle where Telegraph 
Avenue meets Broadway began to fill. By 
mid-morning, 5,000 pickets, union men, 





* International Photos 
.. smash his typewriter, then learn it wasn’t bought at struck store 


and spectators thronged around the two 
stores which remained open. In the 
whole East Bay area, transportation, 
newspapers, and all but essential services 
were cut off. Violence was held to a mini- 
mum, but inevitable scuffles and angry 
disputes broke out. A man carrying a 
borrowed typewriter was roughed up in 
the belief he had just bought it at Kahn’s. 

Mayor Herbert L. Beach went on the 
radio to protest: “What was until today 
a labor dispute of minor significance has, 
by act of a group of labor officials, be- 
come a physical assault upon the right 
of more than 500,000 people . . . to live 
their daily lives in a normal way .. . 
The so-called ‘general strike’ is not a 
\abor dispute. It is an attempt to push 
aside the government created by all the 
people . . . No community can exist in 
anarchy. If one law can be broken, open- 
ly, flagrantly, repeatedly, all laws can be 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





By canceling the coal strike, John 
L. Lewis has, in effect, placed himself 
in the hands of Congress. The Admin- 
istration need do nothing further, for 
the period of grace which Lewis mag- 
nanimously granted under duress does 


not expire until 90 days after the new 


Congress has convened in January. 
Whether the Supreme 
Court upholds or overrules 


Judge Goldsborough be- 


comes unimportant. For the 
whole proceeding springs 
from temporary wartime leg- 
islation. The power of the 


government to seize an in- 
dustry will die with this leg- 
islation. If Congress wishes 
to give the Executive such 
power in peacetime, it can 
at the same time specify the 


duties of the judiciary in enforcing an 
agreement between a union and the 


government or rules laid down by the 
government. 





What will Congress do? A defi- 
nite prediction would be only a guess. 


But among the factors which should 
be noted are these: 

1—Even during the war, both parties 
in Congress shied away from compul- 
sion whenever possible. They opposed 
universal service—that is, the general 
labor draft. They spurned also Roose- 
velt’s request for power to draft work- 
ers in essential industries seized by the 
government, such as coal mining. 
While the Smith-Connally Act pre- 
scribed penalties for those who called 
or abetted strikes in industries seized 
by the government, it, in effect, au- 
thorized strikes in wartime generally 
by laying down the rules under which 


they might be called. 
2—Since V-J Day, except during the 

railroad strike last spring, only a few 

scattered individuals in Congress have 


shown any disposition to come to grips 
with the problem of strikes in indus- 


tries in which stoppages quickly injure 
the public. The original Ball-Burton- 


Hatch bill dealt with this problem, but 
it was opposed not only by the leaders 


of organized labor but by spekesmen 
for organized business. At the peak of 
the rail crisis, President Truman asked 


for drastic powers and the House voted 
them. But the strike was then called 
off, and the Senate not only gratefully 
ducked the problem but became the 
platform from which the President 
was attacked for requesting unconsti- 
tutional and un-American legislation. 
) One of his foremost critics was Sena- 
, 
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‘Lewis and Congress’ 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


tor Taft. The Case bill, which Mr. 
Truman subsequently vetoed, con- 


tained nothing which would have been 
of any help in curbing John L. Lewis 
or any other labor leader or union 
with the power to shut down an 
essential industry. | 

3—Most Republicans in the new 

_-——--, Congress are committed 
generally to less intervention 
by the government in the 


operation of the national 
economy. It is not easy to 
reconcile these commitments 
with a grant of more power 
to the government to settle 


industrial disputes. Govern- 
ment seizure of an industry 
for the purpose of settling a 
strike has been subjected to 
especially sharp criticism on 
both theoretical and practical grounds. 

4—In the 1946 election the Repub- 
licans made important inroads ‘nto 


“labor” districts. Practical politicians 
among the national leaders of the party 
will try to avoid actions which might 
throw an overwhelming majority of 


the labor vote back into the arms of 
the Democratic party in 1948. This is 
a powerful influence for “moderation” 
in labor legislation. 


5—John L. Lewis was an energetic 


supporter of the Republican party in 
1°40 and 1944, and again in 1946. 
Prior to 1936, when he supported 


Roosevelt, he was regarded as a Re- 
publican. He has been lauded publicly 
and privately by influential Republi- 
cans, especially in contrast to Phil 
Murray and the CIO. His prestige has 
suffered in the coal strike, but it has 
not been shattered. He is still a power 
with which practical politicians look- 
ing forward to 1948 will reckon. 
6—Apart from all narrow political 
considerations, what to do about gen- 


eral stoppages in such industries as 
coal mining and the railroads is a 
most difficult question. There is no 


obvious solution, An approach to a 


remedy involves some degree of re- 
striction on the right to strike and more 
intervention by the government than 


has ever been authorized previously 


except under temporary wartime legis- 
lation. 





For all of these reasons, Congress 
will squirm and duck. It will pass labor 
legislation, but none which reaches the 


problems raised by a nationwide strike 
in such an industry as coal mining un- 
less it is comvelled to do so by unre- 


mitting public pressure. 





























broken . . . The city of Oakland is not 
going back to the jungle.” 

After Tuesday’s work holiday, the en- 
thusiasm of rank-and-file unionists ran 
thin. Wednesday morning, a drizzle of 
rain discouraged picketing; the unions 
were hard put to keep the lines filled 
The public was getting more irritable. 
But the decisive blow fell from an un- 
expected place. On Wednesday afternoon, 
the AFL International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters brusquely ordered the Oak- 
land truckers back to work. Dave Beck, 
its vice president, denounced the general 
strike as “a lot of damn foolishness with 


no rhyme, reason, or sense, more like a 
revolution than an industrial dispute . . . 
No strike sanction and no authorization 
of any kind was given. . . We're deter- 
mined to stop this business of penalizing 
employers who have contracts with us 
and penalizing the public.” 

The Way Out: The end was in sight. 
John F. Hassler, newly appointed city 
manager, wrangled far into the night with 
union and management. At 4 a.m. they 
reached an agreement in which Hassler 
pledged that Oakland police would not 
be used to guard “professional strike: 
breakers.” The AFL council thereupon 


. called the strike off. 


By the week end, Oakland was back to 
normal, Before Kahn’s and Hastings’, the 
same pickets trudged. But at least the 
whole matter was cut down to size. It was 
again a dreary, routine dispute..- 

eon 


GOVERNORS: Miami Idy] 

They must have looked forward to it 
with longing—a week’s expense-paid res- 
pite in sunny Miami Beach after an 


autumn plagued by politics and John L. 
Lewis. The annual meetings of the Na- 


tional Governors Conference, Souther 
Governors Conference, and Council of 
State Governments would not be all 


play. There would be weighty discus 


sions on rent control, teachers’ salaries, 
and the financing of education, health, 
and welfare services, even if no earth- 


shaking decisions were to be reached, 


But there also would be a sun to bask 
in, beaches to loll on, and the opening 


of racing at Tropical Park. 


When the governors and proxies from 
34 states arrived at the swank Roney 
Plaza on Monday, Dec. 2, they wore 
summer-weight clothes, and they had 


brought their swimming suits. So, natur- 
allv, it rained. 


It rained so hard Monday that a pro- 


fessional football game had to be post: 


poned. When the game finally was played 
on Tuesday, it rained again. It rained all 


during the opening at Tropical. The wind 
howled through Miami Beach at 42 miles 
an hour. Not until Thursday did the 
weather clear. 

To Gov. Earl Warren of California, 
Gov. Millard Caldwell of Florida ex- 
plained that the storms had been espe- 


cially arranged so that he wouldn't “feel 


homesick.” 








BRAND NEW 





for the home building program 
Aluminum House Wiring* 


Good news for home builders! Aluminum build- 


ing wire is now being made. . 
... to electrify their new houses. 


You may not know that Aleoa Aluminum is 


an old hand . . . and a good one, too . . . at 
carrying electricity. (It has the highest con- 


. and delivered 


ductivity of any common metal, on a pound- 
for-pound basis.) 


You often see it on the job in high tension 


lines swooping from tower to tower across hills, 
fields and streams. Or in rural lines along high- 
. 6* ¢ 99 
ways, taking “juice” to farms. 
You'll also find aluminum in your radio set, 


in radio and television transmitters, in electric 


motors, and hundreds of other places where high 
electrical conductivity is wanted in combination 


with light weight. 


Time will add to this list of ways aluminum 


serves you electrically, In working out new uses, 
men of the electrical industry find it pays to 


consult Alcoa Engineers because they have the 


world’s richest fund of aluminum knowledge. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1735 Gulf 


Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in 53 cities. 
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PROVED AS A CONDUCTOR by 50 years 


of use and 1,500,000 miles of power lines. 


*The use of aluminum wire is authorized by the National Electrical Code and by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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CICARETTES 


Daiisg Angaite 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


GRAND 
GIFTS FOR 
SMOKERS! 


@ Every time he buries his pipe bowl deep 
in the fragrant gay Christmas treasure-tin of 
Prince Albert and tamps down a golden- 
brown pipeful of this mellow-mild tobacco, 
he'll think of you. The National Joy Smoke 
—on Christmas and every day of the year. 


Y @ Here’s a grand gift 


) that keeps on saying 


“Merry Christmas” long 


after that festive day is done. 

Two hundred rich, full-flavored, 

cool, mild Camels, all dressed up 

in a bright and cheery holiday car- 
ton. No other wrapping is needed. 
Your dealer has these Christmas Camels. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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International 


Comic turned heavy: Jester Allen abandons japes for a judicious turn to the right 


No More Laughter 


George E. Allen, the White House 
jester, suddenly found himself taken seri- 
ously last week. As a director of the RFC, 
Allen had held out against a government 
loan of $52,000,000 to the Lystron Corp. 
and thus precipitated one of the conflicts 
that led to Housing Coordinator Wilson 
W. Wyatt’s resignation (see page 84). 
Coincidentally, Allen had made a speech 
before the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce recommending that the RFC’s 
powers, and consequently his own au- 
thority, be cut down to peacetime size. 

Certain newspapers reacted to this 
double stimulus by promoting Allen from 
comic to heavy and then proceeding to 


' criticize or praise his performance. The 


Washington Post, a Wyatt partisan, said 
Allen had become “almost alter ego to 
the President,” although he “has about 
as much idea about government as an 
orangutan.” The anti-Allen St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch cartooned him laughing up- 
roariously at the plight of homeless war 
veterans, The anti-Wyatt Washington Star 
was equally enthusiastic in their praise of 
Allen’s statesmanship. As the result, Allen 


became a handy symbol of “Truman's 
turn to the right.” 
Getting There First: Allen himself, 


like many other Truman Administration 
officials, had read the election returns and 
trimmed his sails to the Republican winds. 
He had turned down the Wyatt Lustron 
loan request, not because he was out of 
sympathy with Wyatt’s housing program, 
but because he feared that a Republican 
Congressional investigating committee 
would make it appear a scandalous risk 


for the RFC, He had taken the initiative 
in urging curtailment of the RFC author- 


ity because he knew a Republican Con- 
gress would curtail it anyway, He had 


even hung an autographed picture of Re- 
publican Sen. Arthur Vandenberg in his 
private office. 


Indications were that Allen was coun- 
seling the President to adopt a similar 
policy. So were certain other Administra- 
tion stalwarts. But how much of this ad- 
vice would be taken at the White House 
was still a question. Allen himself sees the 
President less frequently than he used to 
and, along with several other members of 
the inner circle; seems to be going into 
eclipse behind the growing shadow of 
Clark Clifford, the President’s legal ad- 
viser. 

One thing was certain: Allen no longer 
is the man who supplies the Presidential 
laughs. It is the President himself who 
tries to introduce comic relief these days 
when they are together. A fair sample of 
the result was Mr. Truman’s comment on 
a widely published photograph of Allen 
suppressing a giggle before the Senate 
Banking Committee: “You look, George, 
as though you'd just burped in mixed 
company.” 


Senate Newcomer 
Senator-elect Joseph R. McCarthy of 


Wisconsin came to Washington last week 


to learn the facts of living in the nation’s 
capital before settling down, at 36, to be 
the youngest senator in the 80th Con- 
gress. The ex-Marine, victor over veteran 
Sen. Robert M. La Follette, drew a bright- 
er spotlight than the average newcomer 
can expect, but much that he encountered 
is in store for the 1947 freshman class: 


@ Landlords were offering furnished one- 
and two-room apartments for $150 to 


$250 a month. Luckily, McCarthy found 
a furnished three-room apartment, suit- 


able as bachelor diggings, for $100, 
€ Though he has not yet taken office, con- 


stituents tracked him down. The first, an 


ex-GI, complained that an $800 automo- 


bile he bought ata surplus-property sale 
would not run. 


( He learned the hard way that a gather- 


ing of more than three reporters with a 
senator makes a press conference. Agree- 


ing to make himself available for ques- 


tions, McCarthy was dismayed to find 50 
news-hungry reporters prepared to give 


him a work-out, He performed for 30 min- 


utes, making news with a demand that 
John L. Lewis and the miners be drafted 


and court-martialed to break their stub- 


bornness. 
Guided by Vic Johnson, publicity di- 
rector for Wisconsin Republicans, Mc- 


Carthy appeared to have passed muster 


the first week. But sobered by the star- 
tling appearance of his labor-draft ideas 


in print, McCarthy advised other news 


comers to avoid looking like “upstarts” 
by declaiming to the press. 


Reflecting over some Wisconsin cheese 
and beer he brought from home, Mc- 
Carthy, a former rear gunner in a dive 


bomber, decided the next six years would 
be “twice as exciting as shooting up Lever 
Bros.’s coconut trees in the Solomons.” 


oe 


Chiefs of Tag Ends 

Many Washingtonians were startled 
last week when the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff were cited by the left-wing of Brit- 
ish politics as evidence of a de facto 
Anglo-American alliance. Most residents 
thought the Combined Chiefs had van- 
ished with victory. 

Though the line between quick and 
dead is barely discernible now, the or- 
ganization which directed the over-all 
strategy of the war still exists. The air of 
mystery that continues to clothe the Com- 
bined Chiefs is due principally to the 
American secretary, Col. Andrew J. Mc- 
Farland, who rings down the iron curtain 
of security on all queries. A peek behind 
the curtain, however, discloses little more 
than a vacuum, 

The offices of the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are situated now on the 
fifth floor of the new War Department 
Building; those of the British are on the 
fourth, Since the Americans are the hosts, 
the British walk up one flight for meet- 
ings. During the war, the Combined 
Chiefs met for lunch every week and, 


after the dishes were cleared away, de- 


cided upon the deployment of British and 
American forces and matériel throughout 
the world. 


The most recent meeting took place 
some six weeks ago with luncheon and 
agenda combined. Food took more time 
than business, for the Combined Chiefs 
have little more to do than write a history 
and clean up tag ends of the British- 
American partnership, If the Americans 
have their way, even these activities will 


cease with the official end of the war, 
Some of their British opposites would like 
to continue the organization indefinitely, 
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would boycott any San Fran- 
cisco-held conferences. 

On Dec. 6 Sen. Warren Austin 
backtracked completely and said 
that “the United States is for lo- 
cating UN headquarters on the 
Atlantic Coast, or near it.” In 
deference to the frantic San 
Francisco lobbyists, Austin quick- 
ly added that the “United States 
loves California as well as it loves 


any state on the Atlantic Coast” 
but proximity to Europe is of 


“paramount importance.” 

With San Francisco all but out 
of the race, Philadelphia took a 
momentary lead. Then on Dec. 
7, Mayor William O’Dwyer of 
New York suggested constructing 
an international skyscraper along 
the lines of Rockefeller Center 
either in Manhattan or some 
such alternative site as 173-acre 
Governors Island. 


oor 


GREECE: Cry for Help 


The UN Security Council has 
twice heard and dismissed Rus- 
sian-instigated charges that 
Greece threatened the peace of 


the Balkans, Last week the 
Greeks came to the UN beating accuse 


tions of their own, Constantine Tsaldaris, 


Premier of a royalist Greek Government 
that seemed overwhelmed by domestic 
and foreign crises, flew to New York to 
make an “eleventh hour” appeal for “the 
most tortured country of the world.” He 
wanted an immediate investigation. 
What the Greeks thought that inves- 
tigation would prove was outlined in a 


formal appeal to the UN from its Greek 
delegate, Thanassis Aghnides. He wrote 
to Secretary General Trygve Lie: “There 
is conclusive evidence that the whole 
guerrilla movement against Greece is 


receiving substantial support from the 
countries adjacent to Greece's northem 


boundaries, particularly Yugoslavia.” 


The guerrilla movement had become 
the prime military problem for both 
the Greek Government and the British 
occupation forces. Rifle, machine-gun, 
and mortar fire echoed through the 
rugged mountains of Macedonia and 
Thessaly. Villages went up in flames as 
Greek army units retook them, one by 
one, from the rebels. 

Out of the bitter little skirmishes came 
a sad lesson for British military observers: 
The army which they had trained on 
British lines was ill-equipped for anti- 
guerrilla operations. Field Marshal Vis- 
count Montgomery, on a tour of inspec- 
tion, proposed reconverting it from a 
mechanized force to a pack-train one. 

But there might not be much time for 
further training and equipping. A Sa- 
lonika source who professed to know 
declared that the present rebel operations 
were only a “reconnaissance in force.” 
The general Macedonian revolt, he said, 
would come in the spring. 








IRAN: Standing Up to Russia 


About 200 miles northwest of Teheran, 
a hard, dry road crosses an arid plain, 


twists into a range of steep, barren moun- 
tains, and curves sharply through a 
narrow pass into the Northern Iranian 
province of Azerbaijan. Across this road 
from Teheran to Tabriz, capital of Azer- 
baijan, an Iranian Army detachment 


under command of a peppery colonel 
named Mazarheri, took up positions last 
week just short of the provincial border. 
Light artillery, a few tanks, and armored 
cars moved up in support from the ad- 


vance base at Zenjan. 


Suddenly a squadron of 120 horsemen 


galloped ahead into the tiny mud-hut 
village of Rajin. Out popped a band of 
Azerbaijani irregulars called Fedaist (The 
Faithful). Somewhere a hidden field gun 
fired. Its shot echoed in Teheran and 
Tabriz and in the capitals of the UN. 
Listening statesmen wondered if it 
marked the beginning of the long-threat- 
ened Iranian civil war. 

After the brief tentative attack on 
Rajin, Colonel Mazarheri’s force awaited 
orders from Teheran to proceed with its 
mission: Enter Azerbaijan and supervise 
the elections scheduled to begin on Dec. 
11. But ahead of them lay fortifications, 
mines, and 3,000 armed Azerbaijanis. 

Red Admonitions: The Soviet Army 
had pulled out of Azerbaijan last spring, 
under UN Security Council pressure and 
for a price—a controlling voice in exploi- 
tation of Northern Iranian oil fields. The 
province then reluctantly recognized the 
over-all sovereignty of Teheran, but still 
insisted loudly on its autonomy it had 
gained with Russian support. 


—Euro; ean 
Meet Me at the Waldorf: Emir Faisal, Arabian 
Foreign Minister, greets an Egyptian beauty, Huguette 
Coffar of Cairo, during a reception given by the Saudi 
Arabian delegation in the Waldorf-Astoria last week. 
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Meanwhile, the price of Rus- 
sian restraint remained unpaid. 
The Iranian Majlis (Parliament). 
which would have to ratify the 


oil agreement, had been prevent- 
ed from extending its session by 


the pro-Russian Tudeh party's 
obstructionism. Russia demand- 


ed a new Majlis, to approve the 
oil pact. Premier Ahmad Gha- 


vam agreed and set the date, 
But, he insisted, the elections 
throughout Iran, including Azer- 


baijan, must be supervised by his 
own government troops. 

One reason for the decision, 
which drew howls of defiance 
from touchy Azerbaijanis, was 
the notorious corruption of Iran- 


ian politics. There is no inde. 
pendent electorate in the West- 
ern sense. Ignorant peasants and 
tribesmen vote as they are told 
by their chieftains, landlords, 
and governors. Control of the 


136-seat Majlis goes to the party 
that best rigs the election: Gha- 


vam was determined that it would 
be his Democratic party al- 
though Jaafar Pishevari, former 
“Premier” of semi-autonomous 
Azerbaijan, promised a fight “to 


the last man, The Russians 


backed up their wards and. the Sov 
Ambassador Ivan Sadchikoff, warned 


against the dispatch of government troops 
to Azerbaijan. Ghavam promptly in- 
formed the Security Council of this 
“friendly admonition,” asked the UN to 
keep a watchful eye on Azerbaijan, and 
moved his army forward. 


Significance--—- 


This new Iranian policy of standing up 
to Russia was not accidental, The Shah. 
Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, has reportedly 
studied with care the career of King 
Michael of Rumania, who cooperated 


with the Russians and now may lose his 


throne, Last week, the Shah summoned 


the American ambassador, George V 


Allen, and in a spurt of patriotism hitherto 
undetected in the young monarch, de- 
clared: “My own position is unimportant, 
but I am convinced that if I yield to the 
Russians this time the throne will be lost 
and with it an independent Iran,” 

Premier Ghavam also has concluded 
that yielding will only provoke new Rus- 
sian demands. Moreover, the Iranian 
realists have read the signs of the times 
in New York, where the Western Powers 
seem determined to halt Soviet expansion 
The Russians now look less irresistible 
than they did last winter. 

Simultaneously, Iranian Cabinet minis- 
ters have discreetly approached Ameri- 
can officials in Teheran with suggestions 
that they would entertain favorably an 
American request for new oil concessions 
in the south. Their reason: a model Amer- 
ican concession could be used to offset 
persistent Russian demands for ratifica- 
tion of the agreement giving Russia ulti- 
mate control of the northern fields. 
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REICH: The Death of the “Hard Peace’ Idea 


And now there were three Germanies. 
All the Reich was divided into three in- 
stead of four parts—economically at least. 
That was the result of the pact establish- 
ing the economic unification of the Amer- 
ican and British zones signed at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on Dec. 2 
by Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
and Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. Rus- 
sia and France, the other two powers 
sharing the occupation of Germany, were 
not present. Foreign Minister Vyacheslaft 
M. Molotoff was at that very moment mo- 
toring from the Waldorf to the splendid 
isolation of a Soviet mansion on Long 
Island. Maurice Couve de Murville rep- 
resented France but not a French govern- 
ment; so he quietly faded into the back- 
ground. 

The significance and prospects for the 
new pact were underlined by the fact that 
it was signed directly after a meeting of 
the foreign ministers had ended in their 
37th-floor headquarters in the Waldorf 
Tower. The ministers had finished the 
drafts of treaties with Italy and the Balkan 
satellite states. Now they began drawing 
up the agenda for the far more important 
discussions of treaties with Germany and 
Austria. 

The unification of the British and 
American zones could give Byrnes and 
Bevin a stronger bargaining position. 
Byrnes himself seemed to indicate this 
by proposing that the reduction of occu- 
pation forces, not only in Germany but 
throughout Europe, be included on the 
new agenda. This was a subject the Rus- 
sians were not particularly eager to dis- 
cuss. 

Byrnes also knew the Soviets were cer- 
tain to bring up a proposal that they 


would desperately like to see adopted— 
the provision of reparations from cur- 
rent German production, reparations that 
might bring new life to the sagging So- 
viet economy. In informal Berlin conver- 
sations the Russians had already indicated 
that to obtain such reparations they would 
make large concessions, both political and 
economic. So far, while American Mili- 
tary Government officials and many others 
on the spot in Germany have favored the 
Russians’ proposals, the State Depart- 
ment has opposed them. 

Centripetal Attraction: In any 
case, both the British and Americans felt 
the prospect of the Russians and French 
joining in the unification of the Reich 
had been heightened by the new zonal 
merger. For the Anglo-American zone 
would contain 40,000,000 inhabitants 
with its economy presumably in the proc- 
ess of being revitalized. Such a_ bloc 
would exercise a sort of centripetal at- 
tracuion on the 23,000,000 inhabi xnts of 
the Russian zone, with ar. economy ) ing 
drained by the Soviets, and the 7,000,000 
inhabitants of the French zone, run by 
the French and for the French in the 
best tight-fisted Gallic tradition. 

To exercise this centripetal attraction, 
however, the Americans and British have 
first to set the combined zone in order. 
The present merger plan was in fact 
forged under the compulsion of a severe 
food and economic crisis in the British 
zone. The Ruhr in particular hovered on 
the verge of starvation and collapse. So 
far as the food was concerned, the trouble 
had not been a scarcity of grain supplies, 
but a lack of transport both in the United 
States and across the Atlantic. As.an im- 
mediate drastic measure, Secretary of 





European 
German merger: The agricultural American zone and the industrial British zone now form a complementary whole 


War Robert P. Patterson arranged for the 
shipment during December of 300,000 
tons of grain to the Reich. 

Pump Priming: The zonal merger 
plan was designed (1) to end the chronic 
food crisis; (2) to revive industry, (3) 
to provide an export surplus so that the 
Americans and British would no longer 
have to pay $500,000,000 a year to sup- 
port Germany. To this end, Washington 
and London agreed to provide a fund of 
$1,000,000,000. Both powers share equal- 
ly in the cost, the larger deficits of the 
British zone being equalized by the pros- 
pects of far greater returns when its in- 
dustry is restored. The British had wanted 
the United States to pay a larger share be- 
cause of the inevitable drain on their dol- 
lar resources in providing food and raw 
materials for the Reich. Instead, certain 
reservations were written into the agree- 
ment to protect the British against an ex- 
cessive expenditure of dollars. - 

Most of the $1,000,000,000 will prob- 
ably go for food. For the moment, the 
plan envisages only meeting the present 
bi-zonal ration of 1.550 calories a day. But 
“as soon as the world food supply per- 
mits” the standard will be raised to 1,800 
calories. Next, raw materials will be 
pumped into the two zones and an at- 
tempt made at restarting industrial pro- 
duction. By the end of 1949 officials hope 
the zone will be able to export enough to 
pay for its imports. After that, the Ger- 
mans can begin to repay the funds ad- 
vanced by London and Washington. 

This vast attempt at pump priming will 
begin in the Ruhr. And in the Ruhr it will 
begin with coal. Once coal is flowing 
from the mines, steel production can be 
increased, transport restored, and _inte- 
gration of the primarily industrial British 
zone and the largely agricultural Ameri- 
can zone begun. 





Significance 


The Anglo-American merger marked 
the definite end of the Morgenthau con- 
ception that the way to guarantee peace 
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was to reduce Germany to a second-rate 
agricultural state. Despite the lip service 
paid to the Potsdam Agreement, it also 
meant the end of that ill-conceived, ill- 
fated, and unrealized plan. The merger 
constituted a recognition that the revival 
of Europe depended upon the revival of 
Germany. After that came the big ques- 
tion—posed by Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
American Deputy Commander in Ger- 
many, when the bi-zonal fusion plan was 
first announced last July.. He suggested 
then to reporters that the story could be 
used with two possible headlines: (1) 
“A Step Toward the True Quadripartite 
Government of Germany and Its Treat- 
ment as an Economic Unit.” (2) “A Step 
Toward the Permanent Partition of Ger- 
many.” That question will probably be 
resolved by whether the next meeting of 
the foreign ministers results in Russian 
acceptance of a unified Reich. 

The most important consideration in- 
volving the British and Americans alone 
was whether the steps contemplated by 
the economic merger would be enough to 
accomplish the restoration of Germany. 
The London Economist commented: “The 
danger is . . . that a small credit will 
do little good . . . only a much larger 
credit could fulfill the hope pinned to the 
present too modest proposals.” Actually, 
American officials look on the plan as only 
a blueprint that will almost certainly have 
to be revised as it develops. And it will 
almost certainly cost more than the 
$1,000,000,000 at present contemplated. 

The cost of food alone, for example, will 
run higher than the estimates allow. The 
reason: with a ration of 1,550 or even 
1,800 calories, the Germans cannot be ex- 
pected to have the bare physical energy 
to carry out the reconstruction scheme. 
The 1,550-calorie ration was character- 
ized by a select committee of the House 
of Commons on Nov. 5 as “probably no 
better than slow starvation.” The UNRRA 
Emergency Economic Committee for Eu- 
rope on Feb. 6 set 2,650 calories as the 
minimum necessary to “maintain full 
health and efficiency.” Each increase in 
the German ration by 100 calories a day 
will cost about $50,000,000. To bring the 
ration up to 2,650 calories would there- 
fore add $1,275,000,000 to the three-year 
cost of the merger. 

The merger figures turthermore do not 
include military expenditures or the cost 
of military government. The maintenance 
of the British Army in Germany, for ex- 
ample, costs $320,000,000 per year. 


American Military Government runs at: 


$15,000,000 per year. Assuming that costs 
are approximately the same for both the 
British and the Americans, military ex- 
penditures alone amount to $2,010,000,- 
000 tor the three-year period. Thus the 
total bill presented to the Germans at 
the end of the three-year period may run 
closer to four or five billion dollars than 
to one billion. 

If the Western Allies are to regain any 
such sum from the Germans, the level of 
industry agreed upon last March will in- 


evitably have to be increased. This level 
of industry rested upon a very restricted 
steel output of 5,800,000 tons. The British 
at the time objected to this as impos- 
sibly low and asked for a capacity of 11,- 
000,000 tons. The Russians in their new 
demands for reparations from current 
German production have also suggested 
the 11,000,000-ton figure. Thus the Mor- 
genthau-Potsdam policies are ending as 
an Allied attempt to rebuild Germany as 
a first-class industrial power. 


Ruhr Sickness 


The success of the Anglo-Am sean 
zonal merger in Germany la#* t.sle- 
pends on getting production**¥turied 
again in the Ruhr. The level-of-industry 
plan agreed upon by the four occupying 
powers at Berlin last March would heve 
set the level so low as to close down per- 
manently a great part of Ruhr industry. 
From the Ruhr itself, James O'Donnell, 
chief of Newsweek's Berlin bureau, 
sends this account of how industry has 
fared so far and what its prospects are. 


A teeling of despair overtakes victor 
and vanquished alike here in the Ruhr— 
a sort of collective guilt all share. At one 
of the Schiess-Defries machine-tool plants 
in Diisseldorf the British commander is 
a Scotsman, a former wing commander. 
He says bitterly: “When we were in the 
RAF this made some sense. Now it 
doesn’t. Eighty per cent of this plant is 
being destroyed. I’m an engineer, I am, 


and I follow orders—but it’s bloody 
well crazy and I’m about to pack up.” 
The young Soviet major who is super- 
vising removals from the receiving end is 
also an engineer. And as an engineer he 
comes to the same conclusion; the devas- 
tated Soviet fatherland deserves a plant 
and is getting a scrapheap. He wonders 
out loud whether a new plant could not 
have been built in the time it is. taking 
to tear this one down (fifteen months). 
The German plant manager has lo- 
cated 50 new girders in the stockpile of 
a sister plant not scheduled for repara- 
tions. He plaintively suggests that these 
be substituted for the 50 girders which 
are holding up the huge factory hall 
itself. Reluctantly the Soviet officer re- 
fuses—orders are orders and he has orders 
to remove all the steel girders in the 
plant. Four hundred German. skilled 
workers and 200 DP’s drearily attach 
cables to the girders and start ripping 
the plant down. In the vast sea of rubble 
one more building crumbles to earth. 
It would, however, be highly inaccu- 
rate to convey the impression that a 
major wave of reparations removals has 
hit the Ruhr—yet. Despite the alarm and 
panic among the Germans, only eleven 
plants are actually coming down. Four 
have been almost completely dismantled 
under the “advance reparations” scheme 
drawn up at the beginning of the occu- 
pation. These are: Krupp’s modern, high- 
grade steel plant at Essen-Borbeck with 
an annual 500,000-ton ingot-steel ca- 
pacity; the Bandeisenwalzwerke in Dins- 
laken, a steel rolling mill; and two 
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Graced: Constant theatergoers, Princesses Elizabeth (left) and Margaret Rose of 
England are shown here at a student performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Iolanthe” 
in the Guildhall School of Music and Drama in London. They also went to the St. 
James Theater last week to see a play entitled “But for the Grace of God.” 
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Schiess-Defries | machine-tool 
plants in Diisseldorf. Disman- 
tlings have started recently on 
seven more plants. 

The Bulldog List: Remov- 
al of these plants will not in 
itself seriously cripple German 
economy. They are surplus to 
any legitimate peacetime econ- 
omy—particularly the machine- 
tool plants. And they are at the 
top of the list under Operation 
Bulldog—the name given the 
job of listing plants for remov- 
al. For the Ruhr alone this list 
includes 441 plants ticketed 
for reparations and 205 plants 
“regarded as surplus to Ger- 
man economy under the level- 
of-industry agreement.” 

Faced with a drastic coal 
shortage, the British Military 
Government has either refused 
to start up or has shut down 
scores of such plants on the 
Operation Bulldog list and con- 
centrated on the present paltry 
production in other plants, For 
example, three plants in Dort- 
mund— Dortmunder- Union, 


Dortmund-Hoesch Stahl AG, 
iid Dortmund Hoerder Huet 
tenverein AG— are on the list. 
Closing down these plants— 
which pay 40 per cent of the 
taxes in Dortmund and employ 


more than 30,000—would mean 
the end of the city. The British 
announced they would close two of them 


fan. | | ly rescinded 
Jan. | but promptly rescinded the order. 
The Secret of Chaos:- Meanwhile 
two facts stand out plainly. First, con- 
summation of the present level-of-indus- 
' ' Y ' 
bry plan with reparations from the capital 
plant will make the chaos complete and 
permanent. Second, the British, in their 


own quiet way, have no intention what- 
soever of allowing this to come to pass. 
They will never remove or consent to re- 
move steel capacity below 11,000,000 
tons annually. All plants at present be- 
ing removed are excess above the level. 

At this point the skeptic might ask: 
“Actual production for this year is only . 
2,500,000 tons. How, therefore, does the 
level-of-industry plan come into the pic- 
ture, since the agreed level (5,800,000) 
is far from reached?” 

In the answer lies the secret—or rather 
one of the secrets—to what ails the Ruhr. 
The German sees his silent factories 
and suspects the worst—dismantling. The 
Britisher here on the spot knows that 
most of these plants will never come 
down, but after all he is only an adminis- 
trator “sent out from England.” He there- 
fore marks time and shuffles forms, await- 
ing high policy decisions. He has even 
taken to listening to the BBC “for guid- 
ance,” fearing any decision he makes 
today may well be reversed tomorrow. 

The result is that no German worker, 
trade-union leader, plant manager, or 
owner has the dimmest idea what fate is 











in store for his factory—or his country— 


tomorrow. And he cannot find out from 


the British. They don’t know either. This 
produces a general malaise and_all-per- 
vading sense of futility and hopelessness. 


Sometimes it is hard to tell whether the 


British get it from the Germans or the 
Germans from the British. 


The Gollancz Crusade 

We are trying to impose a formalistic de- 
mocracy by totalitarian methods. You just 
can’t do it... Why in the name of the liberal 
tradition of which we were once so justly 
proud, don’t we set an early term to this 
disgraceful nonsense [denazification  pro- 
cedure] immediately, and give Germany the 
one thing she above all must have if she is 
not to go down into the pit and drag us all 
down with her—a new start?—Victor Gol- 
lancz in The Manchester Guardian. 


On arriving in the Ruhr I visited homes 
and schools and was horrified by what I 
found.—Victor Gollancz in The London 
Times. 

A year ago we had one of those rare 
opportunities which history never repeats. 
Now the Germans are increasingly hostile, 
contemptuous of “democracy,” scornful 
of British efficiency, and filled with that 
cynicism and despair which is the breed- 
ing ground of totalitarianism Stop 
behaving like inefficient totalitarians, and 
try a little liberalism or democracy or 
Christianity instead.—Victor Gollancz in 
The New Statesman and Nation. 





These passages represent 
only a small portion of the 
flood of letters and articles 
signed Victor Gollancz which 
have lately inundated British 
papers and magazines. A bril- 
liant publisher, a confirmed 
leftist, an early anti-Nazi, and 
a Jew, Gollancz at 53 has now 
constituted himself  Britain’s 
conscience toward beaten Ger- 
many. Largely because of his 
efforts Britons last week were 
officially given permission to 
send shipments of their own 
meager rations to the Reich. 

In a dingy, ramshackle build- 
ing between Henrietta Street 
and Maiden Lane, just off the 
Strand, Gollancz in 1927 estab- 
lished a publishing firm by de- 
veloping novel ideas and prov- 


ing most of them right. One 
scheme: He decided to cut book 


prices by eliminating illustra- 
tions from dust jackets. Other 
publishers said his yellow wrap- 
pers would repel buyers, but 


they became the hallmark of 
profitable Gollancz titles. 
By the mid-1930’s financially 


independent through his pub 
lishing success, Gollancz felt 
free to enter politics. He 


founded the Left Book Club— 


with Harold Laski and John 


Strachey as fellow selectors— 
and embarked upon a heavy 
program of anti-Hitler speeches. 


Black Star 


Victor Gollancz: Britain’s conscience toward Germany 


Broadly liberal in outlook, restless and 
dynamic, Gollancz expends immense 
emotional energy in the causes he em- 


braces. He trumpeted against appease- 


\ ' ' 
ment before the war. During it he worked 
tirelessly for friendship with Russia and 
founded the Anglo-Soviet Public Rela- 


tions Committee to promote information 
and cooperation. After his first visit to 
Russia he said that the thing that im- 
pressed him most was that for the first 
time in his life he was not conscious of 
being a Jew. When Hitler began his Jew- 
ish extermination program, Gollancz wor- 
ried himself into severe insomnia and a 
nervous breakdown. 

Search for Morality: But once vic- 
tory was won he began looking—in vain— 
for signs of broad vision and moral prin- 
ciple in the Allies’ rule of the Reich. To 
his numerous previous books, he added 
another, “Our Threatened Values,” call- 
ing for a regeneration of decency in 
Western civilization. Revolted by the 
starvation, repression, and hopelessness he 
found in the British zone during a six- 
week visit this fall, he subjected his for- 
mer book-club colleague, John Strachey— 
now Food Minister—to an unremitting 
campaign to permit food parcels to be 
sent to Germany. Gollancz still devotes 
twenty hours a day to his “Save Europe 
Now” campaign. Again he suffers in- 
somnia, this time over the Germans. 

He has little time for his accustomed 
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life: reading manuscripts, writing adver- 
tisements, and designing jackets, lolling 
in worn, careless clothes at his country 
home at Brimpton (where he grew a 
short-lived beard during the war), relax- 
ing with Wagnerian opera and orchestral 
music—and adding to his reputation as 
London’s best raconteur of Jewish stories, 


rom 


ITALY: Insult in Red 


Italian police chiefs last September 
viewed with alarm a confidential circular 
from Luigi Ferrari, head of Rome police. 
A clandestine Communist band called 
Troika existed throughout Italy, Ferrari 
wrote. Its aims were to sabotage the Al- 
lied occupation and terrorize anti-Red 


Ttalians, It was led by a Russian Colonel 


Lebedieff and numbered 280,000 “well- 
armed extremists.” Russian and Yugoslav 
officers headed the organization, made up 
of three-man “cells,” of which 350 were 
said to be active. Each man was entrust- 
ed with a secret mission. If he failed, he 
was required to commit suicide. It was 
said that Russians, Yugoslavs, and Italians 
were members. 

While the police quietly checked into 
the Red underground, L’Unité, Rome 
Communist newspaper, somehow ob- 
tained a copy of the circular. On Dec. 5 
L'Unita, published the circular (possibly 
because other papers were about to do 
so) and attacked it as an insult to “two 
foreign powers, one of which is the Soviet 
Union.” The Red paper did not appear 
indignant about the organization’s exist- 
ence—merely irked that police should 
mention it. 

The next day the Interior Ministry 
issued an embarrassed and apologetic 
statement. The police circular, said the 
Ministry, was “routine,” “in hypothetical 
form,” and not meant to be disrespectful 
to Russia. 


PnP 


BRITAIN: Russian Luck 


The head of the Soviet trade delega- 
tion to London, a Mr. V. A. Klentsoff, 
was taken by a British official to the dog 
races last week—the first time he had ever 
attended them. At the White City, Lon- 
don’s greyhound track, Klentsoff watched 
the first race closely. In the second he 
put 10 shillings ($2) on Bonny Teviot- 
dale. The dog ran first and the Russian 
pocketed nearly $20. Klentsoff, who also 
tells fortunes, then proceeded to pick 
the winners of the next five races. He 
apologized when his last race choice 
came in third. 


His Lordship Hurls a Brick 


William Humble Eric Ward, third Earl 
of Dudley (Motto: “As I was”)—in a 
hurry to get to the country—was properly 
indignant when he found his London ga- 
tage blocked by a parked car. Unable to 
open the car’s locked door, he heaved a 


brick through the windshield. Then he 


reached in, released the brake, and moved 
the car out of his way. 

Henry Algernon Claude Graves, sev- 
enth Baron Graves (motto: “The eagle 
does not catch flies”), took a dim view of 
the damage to his dignity and his Ford. 
His counsel told a magistrate on Dec. 3 
that the action was “intolerable conduct 
that cannot be met by a rich man paying 
compensation to cover thé damage.” 

The court fined Lord Dudley $20 and 
ordered him to pay Lord Graves $9.80 
for the windshield and $42 in costs. As he 
left the court, Dudley mused: “It was 
still cheaper than hiring a car to go down 
to the country.” 


Paying Off Nelson 


Before his dramatic death in battle 
aboard the Victory in 1805, Lord Nelson, 
the hero of Trafalgar, asked a last favor 
of his government. In his will the one- 
armed admiral requested the nation to 
take care of his mistress, Lady Hamilton, 
and the daughter she bore him. Instead, 
a straitlaced Parliament in 1806 voted a 
$20,000 annual pension for Nelson’s in- 
direct heirs, descendants of his elder 
brother. Lady Hamilton died penniless 
in 1815, 

A government motion to cancel the 
pension gave an overworked House of 





Lady Hamilton gave all to Nelson, but she got nothing from England 


Commons last week a welcome day of 
mixed sentimentality and levity. “It 
would be a great tragedy,” cried Major 
J. G. Morrison, a Conservative, “. . . that 
Trafalgar House [the Nelsons’ country 
house] should be sold stone by stone, 
even to America.” Wilson Harris, a fa- 
vorite Commons wit, said that “to pre- 
tend that Lady Hamilton lived a godly, 
righteous, and sober life is entirely idle. 
She did a great deal to avert any decline 
of the birth rate.” Vice Admiral Ernest 
A. Taylor walked out in protest against 
the slurs on Lady Hamilton. But the bill 
was passed 271-102, cutting off the 
ancient sinecure after the deaths of 89- 
year-old Earl Nelson and his 86-year-old 


brother and heir, E. A. H. Nelson. 
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FRANCE: Double Knockout 


On Dec. 5 two men in dark blue suits 
sat facing each other, ten paces apart, in 
the French National Assembly. One was 
former Premier Georges Bidault. His bid 
for temporary leadership of pilotless 
France had just been rejected. The other 
was the Communist candidate, Maurice 
Thorez. The day before he also had failed 
to win sufficient Assembly votes to make 
him Premier. Thorez, ruddy-faced and 
jubilant, was enjoying the revenge for his 
own defeat. Bidault sat pale and resigned, 
his eyes lowered to his nervous hands. 

The two defeats, called a “double 
knockout” by the Paris press, proved 
neither the Communists, France’s largest 
party, nor the MRP (Popular Republi- 
cans), the second largest, could line up 
a majority to form a new government. 
France had been without a Premier and 


Cabinet since Bidault’s resignation on 
Nov. 28. 

Meanwhile Frenchmen hoped some 
break in the Premiership stalemate would 
come through mediation efforts of Vin- 
cent Auriol, old, reliable Socialist leader 
who was elected President of the National 
Assembly on Dec, 3. Entrance into a left- 
ist quadripartite government of the Ras- 
semblement des Gauches, with its large 
Radical Socialist component, seemed like- 





Culver 


ly. Most-mentioned candidates for Pre- 
mier seat: Yvon Delbos, Radical Socialist 
and former foreign minister, and Alex- 
andre Varenne, a bearded, 76-year-old pa- 
triarch with a long record in Parliament. 


French Line’s Hex 


The sinking of the liner Paris at Le 
Havre in 19389 was one of a series of 
maritime disasters which crippled the 
French Line’s transatlantic service. To 
help rebuild the hard-luck fleet—which 
once also included the Normandie—the 
Allies gave France the German liner 
Europa. In the Le Havre refitting basin 
on Dec. 8, the Europa, renamed the 
Liberté, tore its moorings in a heavy 
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Acme 
Ave Maria: A twelfth-century Madonna now reigns be- 
nignly over the Sala de Mappamondo in the Palazzo Venezia 





Wide World 


where Mussolini once awed visitors by forcing them to walk 
all the way across the immense room to his desk in the corner. 





baldly stated: “War exists between Viet 
Nam and France.” 

Settlement of Indo-China’s troubles 
awaited the return to Hanoi of the short, 
trim French High Commissioner, Admiral 
Georges Louis Marie Thierry d’Argen- 
lieu. In Paris he awaited the formation 
of the new French Government. Then 
he would either lose his job and not re- 
turn at all or receive fresh backing trom 
the new regime and a clear statement of 
the now-wavering policy on Indo-China. 

Meanwhile the most important agree- 
ments between France and its ex-colony 
remained unimplemented. Except for an 
obviously ineffectual military group now 
engaged in reestablishing the November 
truce, neither side had named members to 
liaison missions slated to iron out their 
disputes. French officials, determined 
somehow to hang on to rich Cochin 
China, stalled off holding a scheduled 
referendum which might throw the rice- 
producing state under Viet Nam control. 

D’Argenlieu, a Carmelite monk who 
put on a naval-reserve uniform in 1940 to 
serve General de Gaulle, observed: ‘We 
must remember that questions are never 
settled quickly in Asia, where people are 
accustomed to take their time, 


or 


CHINA: Peddler’s Revolt 


Like Hong Kong, the International Set- 
tlement in Shanghai was traditionally a 
place of refuge for Chinese. Before the 
war thirteen foreign flags flying over the 
Whangpoo mud flats protected 1,000,000- 
odd Chinese from: their own police and 
tax collectors. After the war, refugees by 
the tens of thousands from the North 
Kiangsu battlefronts and young men seek- 
ing to evade conscription came to swell 
the port’s 4,000,000 population—now un- 
der sole Chinese authority. 

Families jammed into single rooms in 
the filthy old Japanese district of Hong- 


kew, lived huddled on low-slung sam- 
pans in muddy Soochow Creek, or slept 
in doorways and straw lean-tos lining the 
damp walls of the old white marble office 
buildings along the waterfront. During 
this winter’s first cold wave, which struck 
Shanghai at the end of November, at 
least 50 persons died of exposure. 

Many of the unwanted immigrants 
made a thin living in inflated currency as 
peddlers—of everything from cheap cos- 
metics and glassware to precious stones 
and pilfered United States Army rations. 
Their prices undercut established mer- 
chants. Their makeshift stalls clogged the 
famous Bund and stopped traffic from 
such side streets as Blood Alley (so named 
because of the brawls in its score of wa- 
terfront dives). 


Wu's Woes: In late November May- 
or K. C. Wu, Grinnell- and Princeton- 
educated ex-mayor of Hankow and 
Chungking, banned unlicensed hawkers 
from the congested streets, Enforcing the 
e(lict, Shanghai police jailed some 500 
Chinese. Their protesting relatives, to 
whom a day’s lost earnings meant an 
empty rice bowl, mobbed the Whangpoo 
police station and touched off two days 
of rioting last week. 

Incited by reports that the police beat 
and starved the prisoners, the rioters 
hurled stones and bottles in an effort to 
seize the station. Police set up machine 
guns and charged the mob with bayonets 
and clubs. The rioters fell back, only to 
spill down Avenue Edward VII. There 
they looted and burned shops which re- 
fused to close in sympathy. 

Mayor Wu, a short, rotund, and us- 
ually genial man, enforced martial law 
and gave the police shoot-to-kill orders. 
Police reserves patrolled in trucks mount- 
ing Bren guns. Light tanks huddled 
along the river, while jeeps carrying 
patrolmen with fixed bayonets dashed 


through the pedicab traffic. On the night 
of Dec. 1 a light rain and occasional rifle 


Cre 


shots drove the Chinese off the streets. 

More than 50 persons had been injured 
in riots, but no deaths were officially re- 
ported. The affray cost the city about 
$100,000 in damages. Some stores opened 
on Dec. 2 and American service person- 
nel, who had been confined to quarters, 
resampled the famous night life. The ven- 
dors had already been released from jail, 
and the ban was temporarily lifted to 
give them time to find new locations. 
Also released from jail were 138 of 221 
suspected riot instigators. The mayor, who 
describes himself as a Kuomintang ‘ex- 
tremist,” blamed the trouble on “riffraff 
and agitators.” 


Significance--—- 

The rioting in Shanghai underlined tiie 
widespread and grave economic distress 
that afflicts all China. Reports have :e- 
cently come in from many cities of at- 
tacks on rice shops, student demonstra- 
tions, increased suicides, and murders of 
local officials. Businesses succumb daily 
to high taxes, shortages of raw materials 
caused by war-disrupted transportation, 
lack of factory equipment, competition 
from foreign goods, and high interest 
rates, In Shanghai alone there are more 
than 1,000,000 not regularly emploved. 
After Jan. 22, the Chinese New Year, 
when accounts are reckoned, more stores 
and native banks are expected to shut 


down, throwing even more jobless onto 
cold streets. 


Past, present, and future misery has 
severely strained the seemingly infinite 
capacity of the Chinese for suffering. It 
also has afforded the Chinese Commu- 
nists a fertile field. They maintain well- 
organized undergrounds in Shanghai and 
other cities. Nationalists fear they may 
win enough converts to stage uprisings. 
Even if they do not, the riots portend a 
possible social revolution which may 
change China more than anything likely 
to come out of the interminable civil war. 
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GEES Present U.S. Alaska route 
=—— Projected Oriental route 
© eee Projected Asiztic service 
@memw Connecting Round-the-World route 





NORTHWEST now serves Alaska 
by Great Circle routes via 
Seattle-Tacoma or Edmonton 


a now operates fast 4-engine lux- 


ury service to Anchorage, Alaska, over two 


Great Circle routes. These convenient alternate 


routes bring Alaska, for the first time, into 
a one-carrier network with cities all the way 
across the nation. : 


These routes will soon be extended to Tokyo, 
Shanghai and Manila...connecting at Shanghai 
with complete round-the-world air service. 


Northwest Airlines’ route will be the short- 
est and fastest to Alaska and the Orient ...via 
Northwest Passage! 


NORTHWEST Cxcect AIRLINES 
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: DEMUTH 


Changeile Sil Mer 
PIPES - 





500 Million Filters Sold 
THIS: 1S WHY: 

* Reduces nicotine and tars 
* Filters flakes and juices 
* Improves tobacco aroma 
* Cools and cleanses smoke 
When filter is stained from 


tars and nicotine, replace 
with fresh one. 


FILTERED SMOKE IS 
. MILDER SMOKING 


IMPORTED 
BRIAR 


ROYAL DEMUTH 


$250 


BOX OF 25 FILTER 
REFILLS WITH EACH PIPE 





Over 100skilled operations go in- 
toevery Royal Demuth Filter Pipe. 
“Write for pamphlet illustrating 
- variety of shapes and sizes. Wm. 





Denmuth & Ca., Inc., New York 22. 
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Balkan Allegory: ‘Why Do You Lie to Me?’ 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Back in 1934 there was a plan 
afoot to call a big conference of the 
Danubian states to cure their economic 
ailments and political suspicions. At 
the start of a tour to report on the 
prospects for the conference, I found 
myself stuck in Belgrade during the 
Orthodox Easter holiday. The id 
other guest in the hotel was . 


——— claims that -their repara- 
tions demands were “lenient” also have 
gone sour, since those reparations are 
priced in dollars at the 1938 value, 
which makes the actual price double 
what it appears on paper. Moreover, 
the Russian claims that they were giv- 
ing economic “help” began to sound 
hollow as soon as it became 





an agent of the Czechoslovak 
tobacco monopoly. While 
passing the time at the bar 
he undertook to explain to 
me the quirk of eternal sus- 
picion in Balkan mentality 
which always caused so 
much trouble for the world. 
This was the explanation: 

Two business rivals met 
each other one day at the rail- 
way station in Bucharest. 

“Where are you going?” one asked. 

“I am going to Warsaw,” the other 
replied. 

“Why do you lie to me?” said the 
first. “You tell me you are going to 
Warsaw so I will think you are going 
to Vienna, when you are going to War- 
saw. Why do you lie to me?” 





The war and postwar period 
have brought many changes to the 
Balkan states but the fundamental 
truth of this little story remains un- 
changed. The victorious Red Army in 
Rumania and Bulgaria, and the too- 
zealous Soviet pupil, Marshal Tito in 
Yugoslavia, have successfully removed 
the prewar ruling class and have sup- 


- pressed or converted the intelligentsia. 


It is probable that the Russians in the 
first flush of victory sincerely pictured 
themselves as liberators of the sup- 
pressed peoples of these countries. The 
suppression and the need for libera- 
tion were real enough. What actually 
has happened, however, has been only 
the substitution of one set of suspicions 
for another, of one type of tyranny for 
another, of one brand of militarism for 
another, -and of nationalism with a Pan- 
Slav core for the older nationalism. 

Soviet policy in occupied Rumania 
and Bulgaria, and in satellite Yugo- 
slavia, has had three aims: to make 
sure that these states will not be used 
as bases for attack against Russia; to 
bring about basic social reforms, and 
to get reparations from Rumania and 
Bulgaria for the people of Russia. 

As blueprints, all three look fine. In 
practice the last two have gone wrong. 
The lack of discipline of the Red Army 
very quickly tarnished the sincere wel- 
come it first received. The Russian 





clear that everything Russia 
bought from Rumania, Bul- 
garia, or even Yugoslavia 
was purchased at the lowest 
possible price while every 
ton of Russian goods bought 
by those countries came at 
the highest possible price. 

For many months it has 
been evident both to the Rus- 
sian occupying forces and to 
the Kremlin that instead of 
making friends they were breeding 
enemies. Naturally, the Kremlin an- 
swer was not to change policy but to 
look for a scapegoat. That was when 
we first began to hear Soviet spokes- 
men and their puppets attacking the 
reactionary designs of the Anglo-Saxon 
imperialists. The vigor with which this 
line was pushed at the Paris -confer- 
ence both surprised and annoyed the 
Americans and British, who were the 
targets of it. 

But there is a grain of truth in it. 
This consists of the fact that in all 
these countries there are people—the 
people who, in Communist revolution- 
ary terminology are called the bivshi, 
the “former people”—who are reaction- 
aries in the most explicit sense and yet 
for the sake of saving their own necks 
do identify themselves with the aims 
of American and British democracy. 





All this might be written off as just 
one more proof that the Russians are 
no more effective at trying to guide the 
Balkan states than Hitler was in his 
time or the French and British before 
that. It cannot be dismissed so lightly, 
however, since the Greek Government 
has decided to put before the United 
Nations its charges that Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and Bulgaria are helping the 
partisans who are causing trouble on 
the northern borders of Greece. The 
ostensible aim of these disorders is to 
detach the province of Macedonia and 
the port of Salonika from Greece and 
make them independent under direct 
or indirect Russian control. That lifts 
the Greek case out of the category 
of a Balkan squabble and places it 
beside Trieste and the Dardanelles 
as a serious European problem. 
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Santa gets all kinds of help — cv Wnuting 


Old Nick would be licked if he tried 
it alone. 

As gifts crisscross the festive land, 
he needs plenty of help and gets it 
—in writing. 

The cheering news about skates, 
sleds, dolls, catcher’s mitts is 
speeded on bills of lading, invoices, 
sales slips, statements ... and other 
business forms. Here, and at other 
business peaks, the economy and 
accuracy of Moore Business Forms 
are doubly welcome. 


One standard Moore Form, for 
instance, can speed the writing of 
hand-written records by 172%! 
Another decreases non-productive 
typing time by as much as 81%. 
Virtually every kind of business, 
large or small, finds that Moore 
Business Forms allow the speed that 
means money saved. 

Moore’s sixty-five years of experi- 
ence can help you to shave operat- 
ing costs right down the line. Moore 
supplies forms that transmit infor- 


mation to as many as a dozen de- 
partments with one writing, others 
that transform any typewriter into 
a high-speed, money-saving, continu- 
ous writing machine. 

To learn about savings through 
engineered forms, get in touch with 
your local Moore office. Moore 
stands ready to supply you with 
everything from a simple salesbook 
to the most intricate multiple-copy 
form .. .“to put it on the record, 
swiftly, accurately, economically.” 


€E__MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


FACTORIES IN NIAGARA FALLS, ELMIRA, N. Y.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; DALLAS, TEX.; LOS ANGELES, EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, ALSO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS CANADA 


AV. BY W.W. AYER 
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FIRE: Death in Saskatoon 


Less than 24 hours after the worst 
hotel fire in American history killed 120 
persons and injured 89 in Atlanta, Ga., 
(see page 34), 11 persons were killed 
and 18 injured at the Barry Hotel, Sas- 
katoon, Sask., on Dec. 8. It was’ one of 
the worst hotel fires in Canadian history 
(26 died in the Queen’s Hotel at Hali- 
fax, N.S., March 5, 1939). About 50 
guests were rescued from the three-story, 
“fire-resistant” structure. 


-—S 


RACIAL: The Jap Question 


Since the war ended, one of Canada’s 
most perplexing problems has been the 
dispersal of its 24,000 Japanese residents. 
After Pearl Harbor, about 15,000 were 
moved from the Pacific Coast to the in- 
terior of British Columbia and the re- 
mainder to other provinces. 

Not a single Canadian-born Japanese 
was charged with espionage or disloyalty. 
But, under pressure from British Colum- 
bia, which has always been antagonistic 
to the Japanese on racial and economic 
grounds, the government decided to de- 
port 10,632 Japanese who had indicated 
willingness to go (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 7). 

When most of these recanted, liberal 
groups throughout Canada protested the 
planned deportation. Last month, after 
almost 4,000 volunteers had been sent to 
Janan. denortations were suspended 


pending an appeal to the British Privy 
Council challenging the government’s 
authority to deport native-born or nat- 
uralized Japanese Canadians. 

On Dec. 2, the Privy Council an- 
nounced its ruling: While the court 
would not discuss the merits of the de- 
portation plan, the government was legal- 
ly within its rights, acting under special, 
wartime powers. 

But the problem was still unresolved. 
Both Tory and Liberal newspapers in- 
sisted that the government should not 
stand on its rights, that legal right did 
not justify a moral wrong. Once again, the 
government was back where it started, 
squarely caught between those Jap-hating 
British Columbians who want all Japanese 
deported to Japan or moved to other Ca- 
nadian provinces and more liberal-minded 
Canadians who bitterly resent the confis- 
cation of Japanese goods and property in 
Canada and the deportation movement. 

Meanwhile, other racial problems made 
news last week: 


@ In Toronto, Al M. Sobel of New York, 
arranging an Ontario bridge tournament 
for the Toronto Whist Club under rules 
of the American Contract Bridge League, 
barred Leon Beard, a Trinidad Negro 
student at the University of Toronto. 
Sobel claimed the American league’s rules 
excluded Negroes. The whist club sub- 
mitted, but threatened to withdraw from 
the American Contract Bridge League un- 
less the discriminatory rule was waived 
in the future. 
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New World—Toronto 


Cat-Women: The face of a lovely woman and that of a kitten have the same 
“boneless and soft look,” Jean Miller of Maple, Ont., noted Canadian fashion artist, be- 
lieves. So Jean tests her designs for new hats on water-color sketches of her pets. 





@ Clergymen and business and _pro- 
fessional men in Toronto urged early re- 
peal of the Chinese Immigration Act of 
1923, which practically excluded entry 
of Chinese. They were particularly con- 
cerned about the unbalanced ratio of the 
Chinese population in Canada: 30,713 
males, 3,914 females (1941 census). 
Also, the departure of 502 Chinese from 
Vancouver to China last week high- 
lighted a growing exodus from Canada. 


@ The Halifax District Labor Council 
decided to ask the Nova Scotia govern- 
ment to pass anti-racial discrimination 
legislation, at its next session. This fol- 
lowed publication (NEwsweeEk, Dec. 2) 
of the complaint of Mrs. Viola Desmond, 
Negro operator of a Halifax beauty par- 
lor, that she had been forcibly ejected 
from a New Glasgow, N.S., movie the- 
ater by a policeman and the theater man- 
ager, H. L. McNeil, because she would 
not sit in the balcony section reserved for 
colored people. McNeil later denied that 
he had assisted in ejecting Mrs. Desmond 
or that his theater’s policy was to con- 
fine Negroes to balcony seats. 


wows 


GRAIN: Chafe in the Wheat 


Albertans, whose province is known as 
the home of world wheat kings, were mys- 
tified last week when Alberta entries in 
the Chicago International Hay and Grain 
Show failed to win any of three major 
grain crowns—wheat, oats, and barley. Al- 
berta farmers had captured all three 
awards on ten previous occasions, includ- 
ing the last show in 1941. Moreover, for 
the first time in 47 years of Chicago 
shows, a woman, Mrs. Amy Kelsey of 
Erickson, B. C., was named “wheat king 
of North America.” 

An explanation from Chicago brought 
some balm. Five Alberta samples, includ- 
ing those of William Miller of Edmonton, 
former wheat king, and William Skaladan 
of Andrew, former oats king, arrived too 
late to be judged, although they were 


_placed on exhibit. A barley sample entered 


by John Boulton of Abee and shipped in 
the same package was “missing.” 

There was still no satisfactory explana- 
tion for the late arrival of the shipment, 
delayed somewhere between Edmonton 
and Chicago. But Albertans consoled 
themselves that at least their entries had 
not been defeated in competition, 


os 


DEFENSE: First-Line Reserve 


Military planning in Canada today is 
based on the belief that rapid mobiliza- 
tion of both men and industry is the key 
to defense and offense. In keeping with 
this theory, the Royal Canadian Air Force 
last week started organizing four new 
classes of its reserve as “a first-line reserve 
... in the event of a national emergency. 
The classes, totaling 10,000 men, will 
include crews, technicians, and medical 
and administrative personnel. All may 
be called for annual training. 
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Numbev One Highway ofthe 
From coast to coast, from border to border along the great 
Pacific Coast, and soon westward to Hawaii, is the most traveled 


skyway in the world—the great Main Line Airway of 
United Air Lines. Linking 65 key cities, this strategic air 


route serves practically the entire country. Over the Main Line UN ITED 


Airway have flown 5,700,000 passengers—175,000,000 ton-miles 

of mail and cargo. Today, fast, frequent Mainliners are handling a 
greater volume of traffic than ever before. United has over $50,000,000 
of new faster Mainliners on order, for the increasing thousands 

who want to fly the Number One Highway of the Sky. 


United Air Lines holds the Award of Honor, presented by the National Safety Council, for 
having flown more than a billion and a half passenger miles without a fatal accident. 
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Born: A girl, Sara Delano, to JOHN 
ROOSEVELT, youngest son of the late 
President, and the former ANNE Linnsay 
Cuark; in Pasadena, Dec. 6. The child 
was their third. 

A boy, Michael Anthony, to JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, eldest son of the late Presi- 
dent, and the tormer ROMELLE SCHNEI- 
DER; in Los Angeles, Dec 7 It was their 
second son in thirteen months Roosevelt 
also has two children by his marriage to 
the former Betsey Cushing, now Mrs. 
John Hay Whitney. 


Glad: In an anniversary interview, the 
Duke and Ducuess oF WInpsor said they 
had no regrets about their marriage. “Ten 
vears have passed over the dam,” the 
former king recalled, “but not the ro- 
mance. It’s gone on and on.” “I’m afraid 
a great deal of wishful thinking went into 
the predictions that our marriage wouldn't 
last,” the Duchess added. 


_Married: IRENE CastLE McCLavucHLIN, 


53, onetime dancer, and Grorce EN- 
ZINGER, 54, her former business manager; 
in Madison, Wis., Nov. 30. The marriage 
was her fourth, his second. Mrs. Enzinger 
was known for her short bob (see page 
74) when she and her first husband, 
Vernon Castle, were a famous dance team 
before he was killed in a plane crash 
during the first world war. 

ILka Cnuase, 39, author, and Dr. \wor- 
TON S. Brown, 42, New York physician; 
in Las Vegas, Dec. 7 The marriage was 
her third, his second. 

NorMa TALMADGE, onetime actress in 
silent films, and Dr. CarveL JAMEs, 
Beverly Hills. physician; in Las Vegas, 
Nev., Dec. 4. Miss Talmadge was previ- 
ously married to Joseph M. Schenck, 
movie producer, and George Jessel, come- 
dian. James recently divorced his first 
wife. The actress, a native of Brooklyn 
who has admitted to 49, listed her age 
as 40; James gave his as 39. 





International Photos 
Norma Talmadge takes her third 





Miss Williams, almost in the drink . . . and right after the big splash’ 


Dunked: Lynn Wituiams was model- 
ing a $5,000 mink coat at a Chicago hotel 
when she stubbed her toe and took a flyer 
into the swimming pool. Before delighted 
spectators, she climbed out by herself 
and wrung out the dripping coat. 


Time Off: Gen. Dwicut D. EIsEn- 
HOWER, 56, Army Chief of Staff, left on 
his first extended leave in more than ten 
years. He headed for Pratt General Hos- 
pital in Miami, where he will be treated 
for the painful bursitis which has both- 
ered him for years. Before he left, Eisen- 
hower was presented with the annual 
Churchman Award “for the promotion of 
good will and understanding among all 
peoples,” by Bernard M. Baruch, who 
received the award last year. 

On Dec. 7, the fifth anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor, FLEET ADMIRAL WILLIAM 
F. Hausey, 64, was permanently relieved 
of active duty, after 46 years, at his own 
request. He is recovering from a recent 
operation in New York. As the Navy does 
not retire its fleet admirals, Halsey con- 
tinues to draw full pay. 


Surrounded: MaArcGARET TruMAN, the 
President's daughter, turned up at a mid- 
town hotel grill in New York last week 
having luncheon with an unidentified 
young man. *While the band played 
“The Missouri Waltz” she weathered a 
siege of autograph seekers until the ar- 
rival of two Secret Service men, who had 
apparently been given the slip. 


Accused: Leo (Lirry) Duvrocuer, 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ manager and no 
stranger to verbal strife, found himself 
on the receiving end of a few sharp 
words from movie actress Laratne Day’s 
husband, James Ray Hendricks. In an- 
swer to Miss Day’s divorce suit, (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 2), Hendricks, an airport 
executive, said Durocher stole his wife 


while “posing as a tamily triend.” Leo, he 
charged, “is not a fit . . . person for her 
to associate with, for she is only a girl 
of 26 and he is over twice her age.” 
(Durocher is 40, Hendricks 33.) With 
unaccustomed brevity, Durocher replied: 
“There’s not a word of truth in Ray's. 
charges—and he knows it.” Miss Day 
branded her husband’s charges “deliber- 
ate and malicious lies.” 


Died: INFANTA Maria DE LA Paz, 84, 
wife of Prince Ludwig Ferdinand of 
Bavaria; after falling downstairs in 
Munich, Germany, Dec. 3. A sister of 
King Alfonso XII of Spain, the princess 
aided many Spanish Communists im- 
prisoned by the Nazis. 

LAURETTE TayLor, 62, actress; ot 
coronary thrombosis, in New York, Dec. 
7. Her first and best-remembered success 
was in “Peg o' My Heart” in 1912. Its 
author, J. Hartley Manners, became her 
second husband. Heartbroken at his 
death in 1928, Miss Taylor quit the stage. 
She made a successful comeback in 1938 
as Mrs. Midget in “Outward Bound,” and 
again last year in “The Glass Menagerie. 

Dr. LEo S. Rowe, 75, Director General 
of the Pan American Union since 1920; 
in Washington, D.C., Dec. 5. He was 
struck by an army automobile and killed 
instantly. Rowe, who represented the 
United States at numerous Latin Ameri 
can conferences early in the century, was 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury trom 
1917 to 1919. He then served briefly as 
chief of the Latin American section of 
the State Department. 

Epwarp S. (Tex) O’REILLy, 66, sol- 
dier of fortune who fought under eigh' 
flags in many parts of the world, at Sun- 
mount, N. Y. Dec. 8. He enlisted in the 
United States Army during the Spanish- 
American war at 17 and later fought in 
Mexico, Central and South America, Asia, 
and Africa. 











To an ant—“up” is a grasshopper’s 
knee. To a giraffe—a succulent tree-top 
shoot. If you know your Bell Helicopter, 
too, anywhere above the ground is 
“up,” as this ship walks gently on air. 


It flies low to spray or dust an or- 
chard. Close to a power-line, it stands 
in midair while a supervisor inspects. 
It dusts crops below the level of the 
barn roof . . . it pauses to drop off a 
package .. . it cruises slowly over a 
fire while a newsman takes the picture. 


B E LL. CCT. 


wr. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.& PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


And the quick way to count a herd of 
cattle is by helicopter. 

How does the Bell Helicopter fly low 
with safety? It can fly low safely be- 


cause it can rise straight up to avoid - 


an obstruction, or stop still, or back up. 
It can inch along at 1 mile an hour. 
And from lowest altitudes the helicopter 
can go straight down slowly to a spot 
hardly larger than the span of its rotors. 


These are some of the practical rea- 
sons The Modern Magic Carpet* does 


©, 
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so many jobs with down-to-earth skill. 
Add a steady ride, speeds to 100 mph, 
and a cruising range of over 200 miles. 
The sum of these is new profitable flight 
for government services, business, and 
agriculture. 


Bell is now producing helicopters 
and schooling pilots to fly them. To 
find out how the Bell Helicopter can 
work efficiently for you, write Helicopter 
Division, Bell Aircraft Corporation, P.O. 
Box 1, Buffalo 5, New York. 


Pioneers in jet-propulsion, radio-controlled flight and supersonic aircraft for U. S. Army 
and Navy. Designers and builders of the world's first commercially licensed helicopter. 
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Streptomycin an dTB — crudest of psychiatric care. Locked in 

When anyone asks Dr. Selman A wok ae ee 


Waksman, discoverer of streptomycin, 
how lethal is the effect of his powerful 
antibiotic on the germs of tuberculosis, 
the earnest little New Jersey scientist in- 
variably replies: “Ask Hinshaw. He 


knows.” Waksman is referring to Dr. . 


H. Corwin Hinshaw, the Mayo Clinic 
physician who for two years has con- 
ducted elaborate streptomycin experi- 
ments on this disease. 

Last week, in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Hinshaw and 
his associates, Dr. William H. Feldman 
of Rochester, Minn., and Dr. Karl H. 
Pfeutze of Cannon Falls, Minn., brought 
their tests up to date with a report on 
100 cases of streptomycin-treated tuber- 
culosis, ranging from dangerous tubercu- 
lar meningitis and acute miliary tuber- 
culosis (the rapid, nearly always fatal 
form) to the more easily arrested pulmo- 
nary types. Their conclusions: 
€ “Because of definitely and consistently 
encouraging results attendant on its use, 
streptomycin is recommended for more 
extensive trial in treatment of many 
forms of pulmonary and _ extra-pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis.” 
€ Treatment requires large doses (1 to 
3 grams a day) for prolonged periods, 
and should not be given unless adequate 
amounts* are likely to be available to 
complete a course of at least two to four 
months (total requirement, up to 360 
grams). 
€ Toxic symptoms, particularly disturbed 
equilibrium, should be expected in a 
majority of patients after prolonged 
streptomycin treatment and may persist 
for at least several weeks after discon- 
tinuance. 


@ In many instances, streptomycin seems 
to suppress tuberculosis rather than erad- 
icate it. In other words, it blocks the 
path of the disease while the long, slow 
process of healing is accomplished. 


€ Streptomycin treatment should be 
“postponed or denied” to those tubercu- 
losis patients who are making satisfactory 
progress with such conventional thera- 
peutic methods as bed rest and good 
nourishment or surgery. 


oJ 


War and Jap Nerves 


Of all the major powers in the second 
world war, Japan was the last to recog- 
nize war neurosis. Japanese militarists 
insisted that less than one soldier in 100 
patients suffered from senji shinkei byo 
(wartime nervousness ). 

Actually, according to United States 
Naval Intelligence reports made public 
last week, mental illness mushroomed 
into a crucial problem for Japanese com- 


os 


! 


*On Dec, 1, streptomycin was made available to 
the public in limited quantities, The price is about 
$6 a gram, each gram containing 1,000,000 units, 











Japan’s crude electric-shock machine . . . 








... and the equipment used in America 


manders. In island fortresses across the 
Pacific, Jap soldiers in appalling numbers 
snapped under the strain of American air 
and land attacks. Tokyo psychiatrists 
were flown into Rabaul, New Britain, to 
help curb wholesale breakdowns under 
American bombing. Patches of by-passed 
-and starving Japs in New Guinea became 
permanently insane. Incidents at Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa, where demented Japs 
blew themselves up with grenades or 
plunged off cliffs, were common. In mili- 
tary evacuation hospitals in Japan, doc- 
tors finally admitted that up to 20 per cent 
of all soldier-patients were “nervous.” 

Against the advice of Jap psychiatrists, 
commanding officers insisted on regarding 
a neurosis as a breach of discipline which 
required strict punishment. If a man 
showed signs of a breakdown (shivering, 
paralysis, constant backaches), his su- 
perior would contend that his condition 
was imaginary and a mild sedative was 
prescribed. If this didn’t work, the man 
was slapped on a labor gang to regain “a 
sense of duty.” 

Those soldiers who were lucky enough 
to be evacuated to Japan received the 





mattresses, they sat in silence, weaving 
cloth or making sandals. : 

Japanese doctors considered shock the 
most effective treatment for these military 
crackups. Deprived of insulin after 1941, 
they used instead electric shock, admin- 
istered by a primitive instrument which 
had no provision for control of electric 
current. The patient was gagged and 
tied down, while the heavy wooden head- 
piece holding two electrodes was clamped 
to his head. Then current up to 100 volts 
was turned on for from two to three 
seconds. Frequently the convulsions that 
followed caused a dislocated jaw or frac- 
tured limb. After receiving up to three 
treatments a day for one to two months, 
about 80 per cent of the patients were 
considered cured, 15 per cent had re- 
lapses, and 5 per cent showed no im- 
provement. 

Japanese psychiatrists diagnosed most 
war cases as “hysteria.” The Jap patient, 
they told American officers, almost never 
developed delusions of grandeur. The 
deranged Jap, they also explained, seldom 
imagined that he was someone else. 
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Brain Wave Sorter 


Anatomists have known for centuries 
that the muscles of the body generate 
faint electrical currents in a variety of 
rhythms. In 1874, this was found to be 
true also of the brain. But it was not 
until 1929 that an instrument was in- 
vented by Hans Berger, a German physi- 
ologist, to measure the form and fre- 
quency of electrical brain waves. 

Later, a similar machine, known as the 
electro-encephalograph, was perfected in 
the United States by Dr. F. A. Gibbs 
and Albert Grass. Through electrodes 
placed against the scalp, electrical im- 
pulses given off by the brain cells are 
picked up, amplified, and recorded by a 
moving pen on graph paper. 

Last week at the Massachusetts Gen-. 
eral Hospital in Boston, a new device 
was demonstrated which may make it 
possible to record these brain waves in 
even more practical fashion. The ap- 
paratus, called an automatic electronic 
wave analyzer, was developed by W. 
Grey Walter, a 36-year-old physiologist 
of the Burden Neurological Institute, 
Bristol, England. One of two models in 
existence, the machine has been bought 
for research at Massachusetts General for 
about $5,000 by the Office of Naval Re- 
search and Harvard University. 

Fundamentally, the Walter analyzer 
performs almost the same function as the 
electro-encephalograph, but it goes 2 
step farther. An ordinary brain-wave ma- 
chine can chart the total count of the 
brain’s electrical impulses. The new ma- 
chine, it is claimed, can break down this 
count into 24 different frequencies si- 


multaneously, Put more simply, Walter's 
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FOR COMPLETE AUDIT-PROOF 


* * The Marchant Calculator speeds the checking of 
figure-wark by supplying dial-proof for all factors. 


As the Operator completes each multiplication, all amounts 
appear and remain in the dials in true figures—ready for quick, 
easy check. This exclusive accuracy-control simplifies the han- 
dling not only of remittance advices, as shown here, but also of 
payrolls, markups, costs, and other figuring. 


Marchant's 20 Points of Superiority give today’s highest calcu- 
lator performance. The Marchant Man in your phone book will 
be glad to prove this statement. 
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invention can record the total sound ef- 
fect of a brain symphony orchestra and, 
at the same time, clearly identify each 
instrument. 

Conservative American scientists, 
among them Dr. Gibbs, complained that 
the analyzer would have limited clinical 
use because it might fail to record some 
of the high voltage frequencies that ap- 
pear for a flickering second and that en- 
able neurologists to diagnose certain dis- 
eases, such as epilepsy. But other doc- 
tors welcomed the appearance of any 
device which, by breaking down the 
component parts of a highly complicated 
set of brain waves, might help to clarify 
intricate brain-wave behavior. 


—s 


Radiation Pros and Cons 

At the 32nd annual meeting of the 
Radiological Society of North America 
in Chicago last week, no subject re- 
ceived greater emphasis than the effect 
of radioactive substances upon human 
beings, both in industry and in the event 
of atomic warfare. 

Most of the industrial hazards have 
been overcome, claimed Dr. C. Ladd 
Prosser of the University of Illinois 
(NeEwsweEEk, Dec. 24, 1945). But one 
serious problem has yet to be solved: 
Unaware of his danger, a worker may 
suffer radiation overexposure which will 
not reveal itself in actual symptoms for 
weeks or even months. 

As a future health protection, two 
scientists from the Argonne National 
Laboratories of the Manhattan Project, 
Drs. James J. Nickson and Margaret 
Nickson, demonstrated to visiting radi- 
ologists a simple, practical method for 
detecting very early signs of radiation 
damage. From fingerprints and_photo- 
graphs of tiny blood vessels at the base 


of the fingernails, these doctors hope to 
recognize the danger before the appear 
ance of telltale skin changes—flattening 
of the fingertip ridges and thickening of 
the nail-base blood vessels. 

Other radiological developments re- 
ported at the meeting were: 
€ Women who work with penetrating 
‘radiation, whether they are atomic-energy 


employes or technicians who help give 
radium and X-ray treatments, are more 


‘ liable to suffer damage than men, Dr. 


Egon Lorenz, biophysicist of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute of Bethesda, Md., 
pointed out. From a study of 12,000 
mice, Lorenz learned that cancer of the 
ovaries is the greatest radiation hazard, 
His recommendations: that the working 
time of women be reduced, or that the 
“vermissible dose” now considered safe 
for workers (one-tenth Roentgen per 
eight-hour working day) be decreased. 

Instead of using nasal packs and pain- 
ful irrigations which plague children 
suffering from subacute sinusitis, Dr. 


Donald R. Laing of Pasadena, Calif., 
treats their blocked sinuses with small 


doses of X-ray. He points out that chil- 
dren whose head colds last longer than 





five or six days should be examined for 
this condition. 


€ Malignant tumors, “when accessible,” 
are best removed by surgery, Dr. Frank- 
lin B. Bogart of Chattanooga, Tenn., re- 
ported. But for benign giant cell tumors 
of the bone (which if untreated may be- 
come malignant), Bogart considers radi- 
ation therapy the better treatment, He 
stoutly denied the assumption that radi- 
ation as now used causes malignancy in 
the benign or harmless growths, 


€ Basal metabolism tests used on adults 
to diagnose thyroid upsets are not satis- 
factory for small children. So, Dr. Edith 
H. Quimby of New York gives instead a 
dose of radioactive iodine, which has an 
affinity for the thyroid gland. From the 
manner in which the gland takes up the 
radio-tagged iodine, she can tell whether 
or not the little patient has an overactive 
or underactive thyroid. 


oa 


Coddle a Charley Horse 


If after strenuous athletics, you wake 
up some morning with an old-fashioned 
“Charley horse,” don’t tick it off as an 
ordinary muscle cramp and try to cure it 
with massage. 

A real “Charley horse,” the Journal of 
the American Medical Association warned 
last week, is a severe muscle injury, usu- 
ally to the leg, caused by a direct blow 
or strain. In the acute stage, the injured 
member should be packed in ice and kept 
quiet for at least an hour. Then for the 
next six weeks, it should rest in a cast or 
splint. Daily diathermy and contrast 


baths (first hot water, then cold) will 
relieve the pain, and gentle motion every 
few days will prevent stiffness, 
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Culver 


Don't do this for a Charley horse 
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Hickman draws the bow he invented 


Rocket Men 


When the American Rocket Society 
was founded in 1930, its amateur en- 
thusiasts were generally regarded as odd 
characters who either didn’t get enough 
of fireworks on the Fourth of July or had 
fantastic notions about reaching the 


moon. Last week in New York the so- 


ciety held its first national meeting as a 
professional affiliate of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. Rocket 
and jet experts from big manufacturing 
firms attended. Guest of honor was Dr. 
Clarence N. Hickman, credited with 
starting the government program that re- 
sulted in procurement of rocket weapons 
at a rate that finally reached a billion 


dollars’ worth a year. 


Hickman started with rockets in 1917, 
when he studied physics at Clark Uni- 


versity, Worcester, Mass., with the late 
Prof. Robert H. Goddard, one of the 
few scientists in the world who took 
rocket propulsion seriously in those days. 
The two of them went to work for the 
Army and at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
in 1918 made test models of a plane-to- 
plane rocket. It was almost ready for 
production when the Armistice stopped 
the research. 

Goddard carried on with private funds* 


and during the 1930s he sent the first 
liquid-fueled rockets into the stratosphere 


from a huge ranch near Roswell, N. M. 
Hickman shifted to electrical communica- 
tion and acoustics, mostly for the Ameri- 
can Piano Co, and the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, 

For exercise Hickman revived a boy- 
hood hobby of archery, which had been 


passed down in his family from a grand- 
father who learned about bows and ar- 
rows from the Indians. Lacking the brawn 
to draw a heavy bow, the slightly built 
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Lockheed Constellation 


GUEST BOOK 





Leonardo Bercovici, a motion picture 
writer who works for Story Productions, 


is crediting the Constellation with an im- 


portant assist on his = assignment. 
Over a week-end he found himself faced 
with a meeting in New York with Taylor 





Caldwell, author of the best seller he is 
adapting, “This Side of Innocence,” and 
a long-awaited opportunity to buy a 
house in Beverly falls, California, and 
so he boarded the Constellation and 


made both in good time. He conceived 
the above doodle on a recent trip, A 


lofty piece of nag surgery, it 18 
called" The Other Side of Innocence.” 


B&R 


On the London-Paris Constellation last 
week there was a man who is personally 
responsible for the demise of millions of 
Australian, English and French rabbits. 
Ellis is his name, and he is a buyer for 
the people who make fur for felt hats. 
His firm uses up eighteen thousand rab- 
bit skins a day, at the rough ratio of one 
rabbit to one hat. Mr. Ellis was careful 


to point out that he has nothing against 


rabbits personally; he’s just more in- 
terested in their fur than in their liquid 


brown eyes, ob ah 


There was a gimlet-eyed man filtering 


in and out among the passengers of a 
transcontinental Constellation not long 
ago. His covert staring and prowling 
caused a terrible commotion until peo- 
ple found out that he was Edward Small, 
the movie producer. He was merely con- 


tinuing his dogged quest for someone to 


portray Rudolph Valentino in a forth- 


-— picture. Mr. Small has tested 
more than three hundred candidates to 
date without hitting pay dirt, and he still 
carries on his search wherever he goes. 
The Constellation furnishes a lot of 
things; maybe evenValentinos, Mr. Small. 


SRY 


The things you run into on transatlan- 
tic Constellations. The wag, for instance, 
who read a ball-pen advertisement and 
then brightly asked the steward to bring 
him one that would write over water. 


wR 


Miss Marie Wilson works for Ken Mur- . | 


ray in his Hollywood review “Blackouts 
of (you insert year)”. Having achieved 
the longest personal consecutive run in 
theatrical history, she recently cele- 
brated it by riding the Constellation to 
New York for a well-earned vacation. 
This photograph, taken at the end of | 
2338 performances—ten shows every 
seven duc for four and a half years—is 

resented to show that the rugged Miss 
Wilson ended her marathon just as pro- 


vocative as the night she started. 





Majestic example of Lockheed leader- 
ship, the Constellation is the leading air 
transport coast-to-coast and overseas. 
Plan your trip early with travel agent or 
leading airline and make certain your 
ticket reads Constellation—there is only 


one leader, 
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scientist used his brain to design one 
that would send an arrow farther with 
less eflort. His equations on the dynamics 
of bow and arrow have appeared in pub- 
lications ranging from the Journal of 
Apvlied Physics to Ye Sylvan Archer. 

H for Hickman: In 1940 Hickman 
became worried about the American de- 


fense setup. He got in touch with God- 
cad, who said he had fatled to interest 


Mahi ¢ et gan lk 


By! 
nan asked whether, as a disnterested 
' «“ ” 
bystander, he might try. “Go ahead, 
said Goddard, “and God bless you.” The 
outcome was that Hickman became head 
of the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee’s Section H (for Hickman), with 
a secret laboratory in an abandoned naval 
proving ground at Indian Head, Md. 
There he and Capt. (later Colonel) L. A. 
Skinner of Army Ordnance, who had 
become interested in rockets when he 
found the Goddard-Hickman _ reports 
from the first world war tucked away in 
Army filing cabinets, designed and _per- 

sonally built the first bazooka. 

Later an expanded laboratory devel- 
oped better bazookas, rocket accelera- 
tors for armor-piercing bombs, and a 
recoilless chemical mortar and contribut- 
ed to the jet-assisted take-off for air- 
planes. In creating these ultramodern 
weapons Hickman’s bow-and-arrow  ex- 
perience came in handy. Once, when 
other experts expressed doubt that a 
rocket would be steady in flight with- 
out large tail fins, Hickman took the 
tail feathers off his arrows and showed 
that they would fly true if they were 
properly weighted. 

Hickman, now back designing  tele- 
phone central-office equipment at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, doesn't like sen- 
sational talk about shooting rockets to 
the moon. But he has no doubt it can 
be done. 























Winged V-2: This photo, released 
last week from an encmy document, 
shows how the Germans tried to in- 
crease the V-2’s range by adding wings. 
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Atomic Birthday 


In 1940 Dr. Enrico Fermi, first physi- 
cist to bombard uranium with neutrons, 
was asked whether he was still working 
on U-235 or whether his researches had 
become secret. He replied: “It is a secret 
if there is a secret about a secret.” 

Last week Fermi could speak some- 


Acme 








EDORGTER 


what more freely. Although still bound 
by Army Security restrictions, he was 
permitted to reveal that the United States 


is now operating five controlled nuclear 
reaction piles. They are the silent, mo- 
tionless structures in which uranium 
atoms as they split generate energy, pro- 
duce radioactive isotopes for research, 


or make plutonium for atom bombs, 
The occasion was an Army-sponsored 


etn of the mi age four 


bithay, That age began, according fy 
the War Department, at 3:25 p.m, Chi. 


cago time on Dec, 2, 1942, in a converted 
squash court under the stands of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s athletic field. There, 
at that moment, Fermi told an assistant to 
withdraw the last neutron-absorbing 
shield in a stack of uranium and graphite 
bricks. Measuring instruments showed 
that the first self-sustaining nuclear 
chain reaction was working. 

The demonstration showed indirectly 
that atom bombs were possible. More di- 
rectly it proved the practicability of con- 
trolled atomic-energy release. Atomic 
birthday speakers other than Fermi dis- 
cussed both kinds of application: 


€ Arthur H. Compton, wartime director 
of the Chicago atomic laboratory: Power 
from nuclear reaction piles may compete 
with coal in the United States by 1955 
if “political difficulties do not interfere.” 


€ Walter Zinn, director of the Argonne 
National (atomic) Laboratory: “Peace- 
time development of atomic energy is too 
costly for any private individual ur cor- 
poration. To carry on this work, we need 
governmental support and the taxpayers’ 
money.” 


@ Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, director of 
the Manhattan District: “We must not 
slacken a second in our effort to insure 
that we never again be forced to use 
atomic weapons in war.” 





Zinn (left) and Fermi demonstrate neutron measuring device at birthday party for first nuclear reaction pile (right) 
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Locks that Unlock World Trade 


fPWHE Panama Canal locks, through which have passed as many 
i 6,000 ships a year, lift great liners over a mountain range 
and lower them once more to the sea. Cutting down the length 
of hauls by thousands of miles, and saving time and freight 
costs, the Panama Canal has been a powerful factor in enlarg- 
ing world markets and expanding U.S. trade. 

The ‘‘business”’ of the Panama Canal Zone —a strip of land 
extending five miles on either side of the 50-mile-long C:-nal 
is primarily to facilitate world trade. In prewar days the Zone 
was developing into a trans-shipping point and tourist center. 

At both ends of this crossroads of the world National City 
has branches. American business requires bank services to 
finance imports from and exports to the Zone, to make toil 
payments, and to facilitate tourist and transit trade. 

The National City Branches at Balboa and Cristobal supplement the 
Branch in the City of Panama, exemplifying again how our 45 overseas 
units are strategically located to develop all aspects of foreign trade and 
thus to increase business and create more jobs. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


iead Office: 55 Wall St., New York e 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘ Overseas Banking Service.” 


First in Wirld Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Vincent H. Sackett is the 
manager of the National City 
Bank at Balboa in the Canal 
Zone. Every day of his busi- 
ness life since 1919 he has 
helped service the business of 
the Bank’s clients in the 
Caribbean area-at seven 
branches including all three 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 
Such experience is typical of 
all our overseas officers. 
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The Favorite 


To gaina favored place, a man, a horse or a whisky 
must be endowed both by nature and art. To 
White Horse, nature has given Scotland’s barley, 
Scotland's water, the heathery hint of Scotland’s 
peat. The artistry of White Horse is Scotland's 
skill. As a truly great whisky—/? sf 
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A Jockey’s Life 


Among the less ominous characters in 
the Dick Tracy cops-and-robbers comic 
strip is a well-shaped, dark-haired sophis- 
ticate named Christmas Early. Last week 
Miss Early was involved in nothing more 
sinister than teaching her trade to a 
singularly tough and questionably tal- 
ented waif named Themesong. The trade 
is disk jockeying—the art of announcing 
the records on a program of nothing but 
records. 

Themesong has all the prerequisites for 
her chosen field. She became inured to 
popular music at an early age. She is 
extraordinarily garrulous and adequately 
presumptuous. With all this and no 





for a long time jockeying remained just 
the start of a career and the jockey had 
no prestige. 

Changes Made: Things are different 
nowadays. Jockeying is the climax of a 
radio career and some of broadcasting’s 
biggest names are doing it. 

Last October, Ted Husing, at 45 prob- 
ably the best-known sports announcer in 
radio, quit sports to become a disk jockey 
for WHN, a powerful independent New 
York station. His reason was simple but 
ample. As a sports announcer he made a 
mere $27,000 a year. -As a disk jockey, he 
multiplies that by ten and leads a much 
less complicated life. 

Last week over a rival New York inde- 
pendent, WMCA, the disk-jockey sweep- 











change in the present trend of platter 
chatter, Themesong should be a huge 
financial success, to the tune of a couple 
of hundred thousand dollars a’ year. 

For that’s what’s being earned nowa- 
days by the tops in a troupe whose title 
has yet to be formally admitted to the 
American language but whose job is as 
old as commercial radio. The disk jockey 
was born when struggling young stations 
took the easy way of filling unsold time— 
with recorded music, which, in those days 
before ASCAP and Petrillo cracked down, 
cost not much more than the price of the 
records. 

The first disk jockey often was also a 
part-time engineer or time salesman and 
did everything, including sweeping out 
the office at night. His program, running 
for several hours—as it frequently still 
does—was more often than not a hodge- 
podge of carelessly chosen records care- 
lessly announced. 

Then local sponsors began to buy bits 
of the show and, aided by a better salary 
and fewer extra jobs, the jockey settled 
down to improving his work. He began 
injecting into it a little personality—par- 
ticularly into the commercial spiels. Yet 











Fred Robbins and Mr. and Mrs. Baruch bring needed improvements to disk jockeying 


stakes was joined by a well-known double 
entry. Six days a week, three and a half 
hours a day (12-2 p.m., EST and 4-5:30 
p.m., EST), Andre Baruch, top network 
announcer* and his wife, the singer Bea 
Wain, are now Mr. and Mrs. Music. 

The Baruchs answered the station’s ad 
for a disk jockey, “income unlimited,” 
more in jest than in seriousness. But when 
their competitors for the job turned out to 
be some of the bigger names in radio 
and music, they stopped giggling and 
put some hard work into an audition 
record. Their program shows what it 
takes to be a present-day big-name disk 
jockey. 

Like most such programs, their show 
opens and closes with a catchy, original 
theme song recorded with full orchestra. 
Something new added by the Baruchs is 
a daily “live” verse. 

They have also borrowed and elabor- 
ated on other monotony-relieving gim- 
micks. These include interviews with 
recording stars, recordings of actual re- 
cording sessions, occasional “live” songs 
by Miss Wain, and any other innovations 





*Your Hit Parade, Jack Benny Show, Exploring 
the Unknown. 


the pair may dream up. For all this, 
WMCA can guarantee the team $150,000 
a year. And that is only a beginning. 

The newest members of the business, 
the Baruchs are aiming for the latest disk- 
jockey goal: a national setup. By pro- 
gramming their show in fifteen-minute 
segments, and attracting national spon- 
sors, then recording the whole works for 
sale to local stations, the team could get 
a nationwide hearing that conceivably 
would make them about three-quarters of 
a million dollars a year. 

Strive and Succeed: The disk jock- 
ey’s rise to fortune—while long coming— 
was inevitable. Still relatively cheap, the 
record program offers foolproof adver- 
tising for low budgets. Its popularity is 
phenomenal. In any number of cities 
such shows hold the main share of the 








local audience. With listenership like this, 
the disk jockey has become invaluable to 
recording artists and song publishers. For 
every time a tune is played by a live 
band, it is played more than 50 times on 
records. As a result, almost any popular 
musician is only too happy to make free 
appearances on almost any disk jockey’s 
program. 

Probably the first man to recognize the 
potentialities of disk jockeying was Al 
Jarvis. Thirteen years ago on station 
KFWB in Los Angeles, he introduced his 
Make-Believe Ballroom. Taking full ad- 
vantage of his imagination, he person- 
alized his introductions to a point where it 
was hard to tell his show from a live 
broadcast. He was equally chummy with 
his commercials. The highly successful 
result is: still being copied. 

One copyist is Martin Block, an ex- 
pitchman who lifted the whole ballroom 
idea to WNEW, New York, and who in 
the past eleven years has become the 
first millionaire disk jockey. Currently, 
Block is setting up a new record show in 
Los Angeles, but is continuing his WNEW 
show by airmailing records of his an- 
nouncements and commercials back East 
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each day. Like the Baruchs, Block hopes 
his next step will be national. 

Since Jarvis and Block paved the way 
to the big time, disk jockeys have mush- 
roomed everywhere. There are early- 
morning, late-night, all-night, and mid- 
day experts. But, on the whole they have a 
somewhat unsavory reputation in the trade. 

Pitfalls: With all the power in their 
programs, and no directors to ride herd on 
them, some are unrestrained in swiping 
ideas from anyone. They mercilessly play 
the records that will do them the most 
good. And many don’t know enough 
about popular music to announce the 
records properly. 

A major exception to these un>leas- 
antly frequent rules is a 28-y.ar-old 
handsome ex-lawyer named Fred Rob- 
bins. A brash, self-satisfied, but person- 
able young man, Robbins conducts his 
show on WOV (Monday-Saturday, 6:30- 
9 p.m., EST), one of the smallest of New 
York’s many independent stations. But 
his audience is one of the city’s largest. 
Robbins’s integrity in picking his records 
for the pure sake of good entertainment, 
his careful programming, and his aston- 
ishing—and original—jive language make 
his appeal almost unlimited. If the ethics 
of disk jockeying ever catch up with the 
profits, Robbins can take a large share 
of the credit. 
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Right Up Allen’s Alley 


Although the 1946-47 radio season is 
only two months old, it is old enough to 
show that the average listener is in- 
dulging in a minor shift in top favorites. 
Chief sufferers are the Tuesday-night 
NBC stars, Bob Hope and Fibber McGee 
and Molly. The gainers are two of the 
oldest old-timers, Jack Benny and Fred 
Allen, NBC’s Sunday-night headliners. 

According to the Hooper ratings— 
those not too accurate but nonetheless 
avidly followed indexes of popularity— 
Hope and the McGees have traded off the 
first and second popularity vy almost 
continuously for five years, But of the four 
biweekly Hooper surveys since Sept. 30, 


the score for the most-listened-to show 
reads: Fred Allen, 2; Jack Benny and the 
McGees, | each. It was Benny’s first ring- 
er since 1941. And though Allen has gen- 
erally rated the title of radio’s most sig- 
nificant comic since he came on the air 
fourteen years ago, it wasn’t until this 
fall that he pulled the most listeners. 

Last week in Motion Picture Daily’s 
annual poll, the nation’s radio editors 
joined the listeners in promoting Allen 
and demoting Hope. In the last five polls, 
Hope was chosen both Champion of 
Champions and Best Comedian. This year 
he was relegated to second place in both 
categories in favor of Allen. And as a mild 
prediction of things to come, the editors 
voted radio’s newest network comedian, 
Henry Morgan (NEwSwEEK, Oct. 28), 
Most Promising Star of Tomorrow, also 
naming him radio’s No. 3 comedian and 
not naming Jack Benny anything. 


THE PRESS 


Beginner's Luck 


As any photographer knows, most great 
pictures are sheer luck and chance plays 
no favorite between the professional and 
the amateur. 

Last week, fortune favored the amateur 
in the person of Arnold Hardy, 24-vear- 
old Army Air Forces veteran who is now 
a student at Georgia Tech in Atlanta. He 
came up with the picture of the year—a 
shot of a woman a split second before she 
plunged to her death through the miy- 
quee of the blazing Hotel W inecoff (s 
page 34). Here is the story of the picture: 

Hardy recently borrowed $200 from a 
bank to buy a new news camera (Speed 
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Arnold Hardy: AP paid for his camera 


Graphic). At 3:30:a.m. on Dec. 7, he 
heard the fire sirens. He learned the fire 
was in a downtown hotel, grabbed his 
camera, and jumped into a cab. For two 
hours, he shot pictures of the disaster. 

Later that morning, Hardy developed 
his fila back in the darkroom of Georgia 
Tech’s physics laboratory. When he saw 
what came out of the soup, he rang the 
Associated Press bureau and announced: 
“IT have some fire pictures I’m bringing 
down.” The bureau already had cleared 
numerous shots but Ralph Johnson, on 
the photodesk, wisely invited Hardy to 
come in. Johnson looked goggle-eyed at a 
picture editor’s dream. 

“I want enough to pay for my camera, 
said Hardy, who owed the bank $100 on 
it. He took $300 for his prize picture and 
eight other good shots. 
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Black Tie 


The White House hadn’t given a party 
for the press since the spring of 1941. 
Last Friday, President and Mrs. Truman 
revived the custom inaugurated by the 
Roosevelts but, unlike the previous at- 
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fairs, this was formal. Newspapermen 
stormed Washington clothing stores for 
virtually unobtainable dinner jackets, 
rentable or for sale; newspaper women 
had somewhat better luck with evening 
gowns. 

Of 2,500 persons invited, 1,497 
showed up. In sharp contrast to Roose- 
veltian informality, the Trumans put on 
a show of diplomatic protocol. To the 
strains of “Hail to the Chief,” played by 
the red-coated Marine Band, they de- 
scended the grand staircase from their 
second-floor quarters and stood for an 
hour and a half in the Blue Room, shak- 
ing hands with their guests. Fruit punch, 
cake, and candies replaced the Roose- 
velts’ beer and sandwiches; smoking was 
banned. 

Behind velvet ropes of the Red Room, 
members of the Cabinet and their wives 
drank coffee with Margaret Truman and 
watched the passing parade. After an 
hour of such glass-house seclusion, they 
lowered the ropes and came out to min- 
gle with the guests. 

The Roosevelt parties usually lasted 
until 1 a.m. But the Trumans retired at 
11:30 p.m., the band played “Home 
Sweet Home,” lights that had blazed in 
defiance of the coal brownout were 
dimmed, and the press took the hint and 
left. The President, weary from hand- 
shaking, slept unusually late the next 
morning. He didn’t get up until 7:10. 
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A Century for Society 


The historian, Bernard De Voto, has 
called 1846 the “year of decision.” In 
that year, Nathaniel Parker Willis, the 
effete and red-haired son of a stern New 
England religious writer, concluded that 
the republic had matured, that politics 
therefore had become boring, perhaps 
even unnecessary, to an “upper ten thou- 
sand” in whom he vested the fate of 
American civilization. To this end, he 


and George Pope Morris, the Edgar Guest 
of his day (“Woodman, Spare That Tree”), 


started the weekly Home Journal to in- 


struct, refine, and amuse, to give the 


““cream and substance’ of the ‘week’s 
wilderness of newspaper reading.” 

This week, Town & Country, sleek and 
fat Hearst-owned lineal descendent of 
Willis’s Home Journal, celebrated 100 
vears of keeping the nation’s bluebloods 
abreast of fashions, literature, art, archi- 
tecture, music, drama, and social chit- 
chat. For the occasion, Town & Country 
went to town with a record 348-page 
issue, sold it for a dollar, twice the regu- 
lar price and ran off 10,000 extra copies 
to scatter among hoi polloi outside its 
50,000 upper-crust readers. 

Two-thirds of the issue was blue-chip 
advertising from the nation’s smartest 
fashion shops, perfumers, jewelers, etc., 
but Town & Country’s sweating editors 
nevertheless managed to cram in a history 
of the magazine, written with un-Hearst- 
ian candor by Dr. Basil Rauch, Barnard 
College historian; a sizzling burlesque of 
the publication by Virginia Faulkner, an 








Motorists’ dollars go farther 
when pavements are 


CONCRETE 


OTORISTS like concrete 

for its high gas and tire 
mileage, minimum wear and 
tear on automobiles. Further- 
more, concrete’s gritty surface 
is geared to the tires for quick, 


safe stops—wet or dry. Its light 
matte surface makes for easier 


visibility at night, helps avoid 


accidents. 


Low cost—first and last 
Concrete pavement usually 
costs less to build than any 
other pavement of equal load- 
carrying capacity, for all but 
the lighter traffic. And con- 
crete pavement is maintained 
at lower cost than other types 


of paving, even though the 
traffic is generally heavier on 
concrete. This has been proved 
by comparative maintenance 
costs in many states. 


Low annual cost 
Low first cost, plus long life 


at low maintenance expense, 


equals low annual cost—a 
pretty good reason why con- 
crete’s the preferred pavement 
for principal urban and rural 
highways and streets. 

So remember, your gasoline 
tax and motor vehicle license 
fees will buy more highway 
service per dollar when in- 


vested in concrete pavements. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 12c-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Town & Country has retained its flavor for 100 years 


author who broke in on Town & Country; 
a Currier & Ives print of the first baseball 

‘ ' «“ ’ 
game; sketches illustrating “Uncle Toms 
Cabin” hitherto unpublished in this coun- 
try; backward glances at famous Ameri- 
can beauties and houses; and nostalgic 
photos of the Goulds and Astors in their 
early-vintage automobiles when motoring 
was in its infancy and cars were rich 
men’s toys. 

N.P. for Namby-Pamby: Since 
Willis’s day Town & Country has had at 
least a half dozen editors. But the maga- 
zine never has lost the champagne-sher- 
bet flavor he gave it at the start. The 
snobbish Willis wrote anemic poetry, 
haunted literary salons, confessed to 
being moonstruck, and ate with an amber- 
handled fork in summertime to keep 
his palm cool. Once he was publicly horse- 
whipped by the actor Edwin Forrest, for 
printing an opinion about his divorce suit 


in which Willis himself was named a 


“corespondent, Among his enemies, his 


initials, N.P., came to stand for namby- 
pamby. 

But Willis also was a first-rate re- 
porter, one of America’s first foreign cor- 
respondents of note, and an editor with a 
keen eye for talent. His first assistant 
was Edgar Allan Poe, whose “Ulalume” 
and other works made their debut in the 
Home Journal. James Russell Lowell was 
a Home Journal discovery. Walt Whit- 
man, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Washington 
Irving, Henry James, Bayard Taylor, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes were early con- 
tributors to Willis’s magazine. In a day 
when piracy was more fashionable than 
felonious, the Home Journal had little 
trouble serving up such European writers 
as Charles Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, George Sand, 
Victor Hugo, and Honoré de Balzac. 





With only slight deviations Willis’s 
successors hewed close to his snubbing 
of politics. During the Civil War, the 
Home Journal so far forgot itself as to 
declare for the Union, but it hastily re- 
assured its readers: “We are not aboli- 
tionists.” In the 70s and ’80s, George 
Perry made the Home Journal mildly 
reformist. He deplored political corrup- 
tion and sweatshops, plugged, of course, 
for women’s suffrage, and even blessed 


the eight-hour day. 
Change the Name: In 1901, the 


Home Journal became Town & Country 
and embraced society in its golden age 
and a wonderful new era of transporta- 
tion. In 1900, the magazine had pre- 
dicted that trans-ocean air travel, the 
radio, and even television were not far 
distant. It covered the early flights of the 
Wright brothers and Santos-Dumont, the 
Brazilian. In 1901, under a picture of 
Santos-Dumont in the dirigible he flew 
around the Eiffel Tower, the magazine 
prophetically captioned: “A Token of 
the Future.” 

In 1912, Town & Country published 
Chabas’s “September Morn” a year be- 
fore blue noses made her the symbol 
of naughty nudity.. When war came 
in 1917, it advised its readers not to 
worry about their moral right to retain 
chauffeurs. Soon after, the magazine 
bitterly complained in a caption: “This 


is why we have no news from the 
army... He is Major Douglas Mac- 


Arthur, and he is the thorough going 
military censor of the U. S.”* 


When Hearst took over Town & Coun- 
try in 1925, it was rocky. The magazine 
found the dry era’s society definitely 
lower case, cut down on chi-chi stuff, 
turned the candid camera on such celeb- 
rities as Irene Castle, and introduced new 
contributors, Among them were Clarence 
Day Jr., long before “Life With Father” 
in The New Yorker made him famous; 
Ludwig Bemelmans, still a contributor; 
Evelyn Waugh, ten years before “Brides- 
head Revisited”; the American novelist 
Christopher La Farge, and the surrealist 


Salvador Dali, 

Harry Bull, editor since 1935, also 
writes the magazine's theater page. He 
looks on capital “S” society with a jaun- 


diced eye. “America is too big, too young, 
and too changeable to have any real so- 


_ ciety,” he says. His emphasis, instead, on 


seeking good new writers, seems to have 
worked. Town & Country came out of the 
depression red in 1937, and this week led 
all slick monthlies in advertising lineage. 
It looked forward to a possible circulation 
of 75,000 or 100,000. But with its heavy 
production costs, it wants to go no higher. 
Soberly, Bull says: “Remember what hap- 
pened to Vanity Fair.” 





*A complaint echoed in Washington this week. 
MacArthur, reported Drew Pearson, has banned trips 
to Japan by any reporters for papers opposed to the 
general’s occupation policies. Among the papers 
blacklisted in a cable substantiated by War De- 
partment sources but denied by an official spokes- 
man in Tokyo: The New York Herald Tribune, The 
Christian Science Monitor, The San_ Francisco 
Chronicle, PM, and the Communist Daily Worker. 








Gleam in the Eye of a Navy Cadet 


From the moment a Navy flying cadet arrives at his flying field barracks, 
his eyes and his heart are on “the line.” 


For there rests his first love, the plane in which he will learn many 
of the precise and efficient practices of Naval Aviation. 


A new plane for “the line” at Naval training stations has flown its 
first tests—a primary trainer that looks and “feels” like the shipboard 


fichters some of the cadets will eventually fly, 


Sleck, clean-lined, powerful, and with new safety features, this latest 


product of Fairchild design and engineering development is the XNQ-I. . 


It embodies flight and safety characteristics never before attained in a 
plane of this type—characteristics that a farsighted Navy specified for 
the ideal training airplane. 

Careful research and engineering skill mark the XNQ-1, as they mark 
all Fairchild products, with ‘the touch of tomorrow.” These engineer- 
ing skills won for Fairchild the XNQ-1 contract in a competition among 


the nation’s topflight designers—a competition sponsored by the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 


az FAIRCHILD 


Foirchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. * Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, |. 1., N.Y. « Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. © Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaico, LILLN.Y, 














XNQ-1 Navy ‘Specifications 


Tandem, 2-place, low-wing, all- 
metal monoplane. 


Flaps, retractable landing gear. 
Controllable pitch propeller. 


One-piece bubble” canopy af- 
fording all-around vision, 


New, Navy-developed safety 
cockpit, 
Power plant— 320 h.p., 9-cyl- 


inder Lycoming in a Fairchild- 
designed “power package.” 


Speed—170 m.p.h, 
Rate of Climb—1,000 ft. per min. 


Stability and control of carrier- 
based aircraft. 





Foirchild Personal Plones Division, Strother Field, Kansas * Fairchild Pilotless Plone Division, Farmingdale, L. 1, N. ¥. * Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. 1., N.Y. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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NAM: The Public-Be-Served Policy 


While factory after factory closed be- 
fore the December coal strike ended, the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
met in New York last week and adopted 
a public-minded, middle-of-the-road_la- 
bor policy. Compared with the storm of 
anti-labor feeling that the coal strike 
had provoked, labor-curbing proposals of 
the NAM were the acme of moderation. 
A few industrialists who had urged a 
stand for outright repeal of the National 
Labor Relations Act were voted down, in 
the privacy of a board-room conference 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Instead, the NAM board and the 51st 
Congress of American Industry adopted a 
declaration that “biased laws and biased 
administration of laws ... should be re- 
placed with impartial administration of 
improved laws primarily designed to ad- 
vance the interests of the whole public 
while still safeguarding the rights of all 
employes.”* 

Inside this frame were some hardy 
perennials of NAM policy: declarations 
against the closed shop, unionization of 
foremen, mass picketing, and compulsory 
arbitration; declarations for union respon- 
sibility under the law and for outlawing 
jurisdictional and sympathy strikes and 
secondary boycotts. 

Industrywide bargaining, as practiced 
in coal mining, was attacked as a monopo- 
listic practice. “It is just as contrary to 
the public interests for a union or unions 
representing the workers of two or more 


*For an opinion see Raymond Moley’s Perspec- 
tive, page 116, 


employers to take joint wage action . . . as 
it is for two or more employers to take 
joint price action.” 

The Public’s Right: Members re- 
called that in 1935, the year the Wagner 
Act became law, and the NAM urged its 
repeal, the government spokesman then, 
J. Warren Madden, National Labor Re- 
lations Board chairman, was rebuked by 
NAM directors for having made a “union 
speech.” This year the chief government 
spokesman, W. Averell Harriman, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, brought ideas that em- 
ployers found agreeable: “Labor can con- 
tribute to the avoidance of a further 
spiral of price rises and eventually gain 
a firm increase in real wages if it will 
show restraint now in its wage demands. 
By the same token, the public has‘a right 
to expect that management will adopt 
pricing policies based on long-range con- 
siderations and not immediate profit.” 

The NAM urged an immediate Fed- 
eral income-tax reduction of 20 per cent, 
a balanced Federal budget, and a debt- 
reduction program; an end to government 
controls that took business decisions away 
from management; improved educational 
standards and better pay for teachers; a 
wider base for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


_tistics’ cost of living index, and aggressive 


action to stabilize employment. It com- 
mended a recent report by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce on Com- 
munists holding public office. 

At the annual dinner, Field Marshal 
Jan Christian Smuts, Prime Minister of 
the Union of South Africa, called upon 





Associated Press 


Wason of the NAM congratulates his successor, Earl Bunting (right) 





America to “put its house in order” as the 
champion of the democratic faith, “based 
on the free personality . . . a better 
and firmer foundation for human progress 
than a Communism which tends to sub- 
merge the individual and his free initia- 
tive.” There is no reason for armed con- 
flict between the two philosophies, Smuts 
concluded. 

Raymond Moley, another keynoter, 
said a balance of forces and_ national 
stability would follow the upset condi- 
tions that have grown out of the great 
increase in the power of labor. “Voices 
have been calling for that sort of equi- 
librium for several years,” he said. “Now 
I believe those voices are in a firm 
majority. There can be no other interpre- 


-tation of the outcome of last month’s 


election.” 

New Credo for Business: To suc- 
ceed Robert R. Wason, who becomes 
board chairman, the NAM chose as its 
1947 president Earl Bunting. As _presi- 
dent of the O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. of 
Winchester, Va., Bunting sponsored ex- 
OPA chief Leon Henderson’s radio ap- 
pearance for “America’s No. 1 heel.” 

Born in Illinois, Bunting started out in 
LaGrande, Ore., in 1913 in an engineer- 
ing firm, switched to printing and lithog- 
raphy, then became an industrial engineer 
and marketing consultant in Portland, 
Moving to Washington in 1934, he served 
as consulting director and officer in sev- 
eral companies. In 1938 he became a di- 
rector of O'Sullivan Rubber and succeed- 
ed to the presidency in 1941. 

Bunting gave as his credo: “Neither 
labor nor management exist in a vacuum; 
they co-exist in a society. And never must 
we in business, or they in labor, forget 
that the public welfare must come first.” 

New Rules for Labor: Joseph H. 
Ball, the reform-minded Republican sena- 
tor from Minnesota, discussed legislation 
that probably “will bear most heavily on 
unions,” taking away some of their special 
privileges and immunities and imposing 
on them new responsibilities. Overhauling 
the Wagner Act, he said, might strengthen 
the employe’s right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively, because now “no em- 
ploye can get into court to protect his 


_ right unless the National Labor Relations 


Board says he can. A hostile board could 
make a complete dead letter of the act.” 


Speaking for the NAM board, Clarence 
B. Randall, vice president of the Inland 
Steel Co., pointed out that in the eleven 
years preceding the Wagner Act there 
had been 12,000 industrial disputes in- 
volving 6,000,000 workers; in the eleven 
years since, the record was 38,000 strikes 
involving 19,000,000 workers. 

“We do not seek a labor policy that 
shall serve the special interests of the 
manufacturers,” Randall said. He urged 
top management to work toward four 
objectives: (1) wages as high as pro- 
ductivity will justify, with incentives 
to encourage superior performance and 
output; (2) safeguarding the health, 
dignity, and self-respect of individual 





























From a Nevada Motel 


NE ee 


to the Mayflower in Washington 


YORK means better rest for weary travelers 


You'll find York equipment wherever 
you go, serving travelers everywhere 

. . in the smallest of inns as well as 
in establishments of world renown. It 
is typical of the wide range of York 
experience and coverage in the field 
of mechanical cooling. 


Whether your problem involves air 
conditioning or its parent, refrigera- 
tion... Whether you are concerned 
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with human comfort, production con- 
trol, product testing or protection, 
food preservation, prétessing, storage 
or distribution . . . three facts recom- 
mend your consideration of York: 


1—The wide range of York equip- 
ment as to function, type and capac- 
ity assures selection of the right unit 
for the right place, no matter how 
large or how small. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING 
SINCE 1885 





2— The aggregate installed capacity 
of York mechanical cooling for com- 
mercial use exceeds that of any other 
manufacturer. 

3— York research—already respon- 
sible for so many important advances 
—has been accelerated and intensified 
...an assurance of the lasting value 
of York equipment. 


York Corporation, York, Pa. 
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workers; (3) employment stabilization 
by every means within management's 
control, and (4) promotion of a spirit of 
cooperation by friendly exposition of 
company policy, problems, and outlook. 


Significance---- 


Behind the NAM middle-of-the-road, 
public-be-served policy lies the feeling 
that employers, by word and deed, now 
have an unparalleled opportunity for 
leadership, to identify themselves with 
prosperity, not greed; with good citizen- 
ship, not labor-baiting; with the public 
interest, rather than selfish interest. 

To create a new climate favorable to 
stabilized prosperity, management not 
only has to get its own power back into 
balance with that of labor, but it also has 
to win the confidence of labor and hold 
the confidence of the buying public, com- 
pany by company, plant by plant, 
man by man, family by family. 
Anyone who tries to turn the in- 
dustrial time clock back to the early 
1930s, before the Wagner Act, 
is courting active opposition from 
all organized labor, and probably 
from a majority of the public, as 
well. 

Industrial leaders, personified by 
NAM members, as a group feel that 
they now have a new opportunity, 
but a conditional one. They can 
keep the national leadership, they 
now assert, only so long as they ex- 
ercise it aggressively, intelligently, 
and clearly in the public interest. 


Portal-to-Bankruptcy 


The Supreme Court’s recent lib- 
eral interpretation of what consti- 
tutes work time is American in- 
dustry’s No. 1 bankruptcy threat, 
Raymond S. Smethurst, NAM coun- 
sel, told a labor-relations session of 
the NAM meeting last week. By 
next. year, he warned employers, 
“you'll probably be willing to trade 
portal-to-portal for 18% cents an 
hour.” One settlement of a portal-to-portal 
claim, said Smethurst, gave the workers 
an average of $865 each, to be paid over 
an eight-month period. 

In a survey in New York City, Sme- 
thurst said 118 companies learned they 
might be liable for claims averaging 7 
to 10 per cent of their total payrolls from 
1939 through 1944. Of these 118 com- 
panies, 84 per cent did not have enough 
net worth to meet such claims. 

Employers are worried (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 2). Smethurst said they cannot set- 
tle claims out of court with any assur- 
ance that the settlement will not be over- 
ruled. The Supreme Court held that no 
employe can waive wage rights and be 
bound by that waiver. 

“Before you agree to any settlement,” 
the NAM counsel advised, “consult a 
good tax attorney.” Congress could give 
relief in three directions: (1) Impose a 
reasonable statute of limitations on wage 
damage suits; (2) deny windfall recov- 


eries after new interpretations of work 
time, and (3) eliminate the penalty, 
which may equal the claim. 


NAM on Money 


“Beyond any question unlimited pros- 
perity and progress are now on the 
horizon. Today we possess the greatest 
productive capacity the world has ever 
seen . . . ready to be used in peace just 
as effectively as it was used in war.” 
Several imposing problems are in the 
way, the NAM Economic Stability Com- 
mittee reported last week, but the solu- 
tions are plain: 
€ Government spending. The rate is 31 
per cent of all income. From a family 
income of $88 a week in 1947, direct and 
indirect government taxes—Federal, state, 
and local—will take away $27, compared 







THIS 1S HOW FAST 
THE GOVERNNENT 


CDENDS YOUR HONE 















Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Ralph Robey and his spending speedometer* 


with $8 per family in 1929 and $11 per 
family in 1939. Solution: Reduce gov- 
ernment spending 20 per cent and per- 
sonal income taxes by the same amount. 


@ Debt. The Federal debt, $7,500 per 
family, is the “only thing,” said Ralph 
Robey, NAM economist, “that could 
blow us sky-high.” Solution: Set up a 
debt retirement system and stick to it. 


€ Government regulations. Some may 
undermine individual enterprise and lead 
to complete regimentation. Solution: 
Eliminate those regulations which give 
government the power to make operating 
decisions for business. These include the 
war powers act, wage dictates, and gov- 
ernment seizure of property in labor dis- 
putes. 

To dramatize how fast the government 
spends money, Robey built, in his own 
home workshop, a speedometer with 
numerals on wheels that revolved at 





*After 4,375 minutes, the score: $306,249,713. 
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the “mileage” rate of $70,000 a minute. 

The NAM tax-reduction program, pre- 
sented by H. E. Humphreys Jr., finance- 
committee chairman of the United States 
Rubber Co., suggested that Congress by- 
1948: (1) reduce the corporate tax 
from 38 per cent to 32 per cent; (2) 
eliminate double taxation; (3) exempt 
intercorporate dividends and repeal the 
penalty on consolidated returns; (4) 
limit individual income taxes to 50 
per cent, and (5) provide a six-year 
carry-forward of net business losses in 
place of the present two-year carry-back 
and carry-forward. 


Whither Wages 


To get a forecast on wages the NAM 
last week called on Leo Wolman, pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity and an authority on price 
movements. He predicted wages 
are going up again soon. 

To show how prices finally are 
catching up with wage raising, Wol- 
man cited some Bureau of Labor 
Statistics comparisons. Between 
September 1929 and September 
1946, wages increased 107 per cent, 
while the cost of living rose only 
18 per cent. Between September 
1945 and September 1946, wages 
increased 20 per cent and the cost 
of living, 13 per cent. 

“This time,” he said, “prices will 
creep up so fast you won't know 
you've had a wage increase . . . It 
will be the last wage increase for 
some time to come . . . Lowering 
wages is now considered a crime, 
but some time we may encounter 
a situation that will require dealing 
with it.” 


Mosher’s Message 


An orator last week mounted his 
soapbox in the unlikely surround- 
ings of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
and proclaimed: “The biggest trou- 
ble with this country is the middle class, 
happy with their homes and their auto- 
mobiles, being milked like contented 
cows and too dumb to know it. Their 
turn is coming. We'll get ours . . . welll 
get ours if we have to use clubs to do it. 
What this country needs is a master 
plan; more regimentation.” 

The speaker was working for Ira 
Mosher, retiring NAM chairman. He was 
an actor in one of several skits produced 
at the NAM convention by Mosher’s new 
public-relations firm, Ira Mosher Associ- 
ates, Inc. The associates are two former 
NAM assistants, James Boyd and Les 
Avery. 

The spellbinder appeared in “Jim 
Clark, American.” Clark, who narrates 
the script, is an American soldier who, it 
later develops, was killed in action. 
Clark’s reply to the rabble-rouser: “He 
doesn’t like all this talk about individual 
liberty. What does he like—Buchenwald? 
A master plan for America, more regimen- 

















































When your guests arrive 
“From Two to Five” 
With greetings warm and merry 
Your very best bet 
Is to see that they get 
A “Thompson” Tom and Jerry! 


Allan Clark 














to open for open house 








Old Thompson makes a better 


Tom and Jerry because it’s 
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Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof—6714% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Gienmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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THE SEASONED TRAVELER... @Quy...GOES BY TRAIN! 





its a Comtortable feeling 
to Know Youll Get There - by Train 


Smile at storms—at rain, snow, wind or fog—at heat or cold. . 
-Your Union Pacific train carries its own peaceful weather 


... pleasantly air-conditioned. Smoothly, safely, you speed 


be Specific - to your destination 


say “Union Pacific’ 
And no need to worry about where to sleep ... where to 











siaetinel dine. But above alll, it's the aependability—and the comfort— 


PACIFIC 
of train travel that means most to most people You 


know you'll get there. . relaxed and refreshed 
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Santa Claus is coming, with fancy doll houses, station wagons, atomic pistols ... 


tation, he says. Listen . . . [Organ strikes 
up the Air Corps song] . . . I’ve watched 
guys in the Air Corps lying in the cold 
mud and tinkering with an engine, maybe 
making a generator plug out of a cow's 
horn. It wasn’t through regimentation 
they learned how to do that . . . it was 
growing up the American way. . .” 

Another Mosher skit, “Personal Vic- 
tory,” starred three disabled war veterans 
now working in industry. 


Por 


TOYS: Santa’s 1946 Pack 


Five million American children born 
since Pearl Harbor will have their first 
real Christmas this year. It will be the 
first Christmas comparatively replete with 
the trimmings of peace since Santa went 
to war. The toy factories have been work- 
ing day and night to turn out a flood of 
merchandise that is expected to bring in 
$250,000,000—35 per cent above last year 
and $10,000,000 above 1989. The pent- 
up demand for toys has lured many new- 
comers into the field. An estimated 2,000 
companies are now in toymaking—nearly 
twice the prewar figure. 

The plastic and electronic age which 
came in with the war is already being 
translated into Toyland. One of the clev- 
erest new toys is the Du Page plastic 
building set from which whole villages of 
houses, churches, garages, and stores can 
be made. The plastic bricks have three 
evenly spaced holes through the center 
which fit over the round sticks that form 
the frame of the building. A phonograph 
for children, the Merry-Go-Sound, has a 
turntable in the form of a revolving, paint- 
ed drum and is marketed with plastic 
records of nursery rhymes. 

Pop Persuaders: The emphasis is on 
toys that do things. There are toy tele- 
phones that really work, walkie-talkies, 
mechanical shovels that dig dirt, tiny 
irons and stoves that plug into sockets, 
and enameled sinks with running water. 


Electric trains are fea’ ng steam-type 


models that chug-chug realistically and 
others that can be made to smoke by 
dropping a chemical pellet in the stack; 
electronic devices permit cars to be cou- 
pled and unloaded by remote control. Be- 
cause prices for electric-train sets run as 
high as $85, Lionel is providing “Pop Per- 
suader” literature to young fry who write 
in for it. 

Other toy prices are up, generally, 25 
per cent or more from 1941. A dollar 
game now brings $1.50, a rocking horse 
that formerly sold for $5.30 costs $6.48, 
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.. and dolls as big as a girl 


a $26.50 drum, $30. But every dealer ex- 
pects to sell out stocks. 

Dolls are counted on for nearly a fifth 
of the 1946 toy sales volume. Some have 
plastic skins that feel like real skin. Many ° 
can be bathed. Rose O’Neill’s Kewpie doll 
sits, walks, kicks, and flirts this year. 
Montgomery Ward has elaborately 
dressed bride dolls and bridesmaids. Doll 
houses come with domestic “help.” 

Wagons, bikes, and scooters are back 
in fair supply. So are metal toys, including 
a new helicopter that flies. There also is 
an aluminum, pedal propelled jeep for 
5-year-olds at about $40. 

Fun and Games: There are a va- 
riety of new board games. With the ad- 
vice of Rich Uncle, families can try to 
run $10,000 up to $50,000 on the stock 
market. The makers of Senet went to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for the rules 
of a game which the Egyptians played 
5,000 years ago. 

Most of the 100,000 different kinds of 
toys on sale this year are American made. 
But toy manufacturers already were be- 
ginning to worry about Germany and 
Japan resuming competition. The toy- 
makers’ Washington lobbyist, Dow W. 
Harter, former congressman from Akron, 
has opened a campaign for high import 
duties on German and Japanese toys. 
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BEAUTY: Mud in Your Face 


The belief of many women that put- 
ting mud on their faces enhances their 
beauty is the basis of the success story 
which concerns Helene Curtis Industries, 
Inc., of Chicago. In 1928, Gerald Gid- 
witz, then 22, and his brother, Willard, 
20, started making mud in the morning 
and peddling it in the afternoon. That 
year they grossed $28,000. 

This week they were moving into a 
12-acre Chitago war plant which they 
bought last year for $2,156,250. Last 
year their sales totaled $13,325,000, of 


which about $5,000,000 represented war 











Superb Calitornia Dessert 
Wines: Tawny Port, Madeira, 
Muscatel, Pale Dry Sherry—and 
four superb Table Wines. 


Free—colorful, illusts — 16- “page Senties on 
wine and wine reci Write Dept. N 
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contracts for such unrelated-to-beauty 
products as radar, movie projectors, and 
bomb fuses. This year, sales totaled 
$11,323,485 the first nine months and 
are expected to reach $15,000,000 by 
the year end. All but about $150,000 
will be civilian production. 

Helene Curtis—named for nobody in 
particular—last month bought. the United 
States patent rights to the English cold- 
waving process, which, like several 
American processes, is based on chem- 
icals rather than heat. Curtailment of 
metal products during war gave an im- 
petus to cold waves. The beauty industry 
estimates 30,000,000 will be sold in the 
United States this year in 83,000 beauty 

parlors. 

Cold waves cost $10 to $50 a treat- 
ment. Los Angeles, Hollywood, Miami, 
and New York are the chief markets 
for the $50 super-duper. As a stunt pro- 
moting production of its 100,000th hair 
dryer, the company showed a _ gold- 
plated model at the National Barbers 
and Beauty Supply Institute convention 
in Chicago last month. To its surprise, 
dealers ordered 300 of them, at $360 
apiece. The standard model costs $119. 
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LIVESTOCK: Champion Bid 


At the International Livestock Expo- 
sition in the Chicago stockyards last 
week, John H. Rupnich, railroad en- 
gineer, and his wife spiritedly outbid 
everyone else for carcasses of champion 
hogs. They bid $5 for the grand champion 
and $2 for the reserve grand champion, 
and won four more with bids ranging 
from 50 cents up. When they came for- 
ward to pay, Rupnich said: “Here’s my 
$11.” The auctioneer told him: “You 
were bidding by the pound; your bill is 
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$2,022.” The sale had to be held again. 

The J. Garrett Tolan Farms of Pleasant 
Plains, Ill., turned down an offer of 
$100,000 for its Eileenmere 500, four- 
year-old Aberdeen Angus grand cham- 
pion bull. The Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege’s_ mahogany-red shorthorn, Royal 
Jupiter, won the show’s steer honors. 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. bought 
Jupiter’s 1,380 pounds at $10.50 each, a 
47-year record for the show. But it was 
far short of the $35.50 a pound paid for 
the winner at Kansas City’s livestock 
show in October. 
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RAILROADS: Freight Boost 


Brightening a dreary outlook for the 
railroads, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last week granted a_ general 
freight-rate increase averaging 17.6 per 
cent, effective Jan. 1. This replaced a 
temporary increase of about 6 per cent 
granted last June 20. 

The new rate structure would give the 
rails $1,000,000,000 more in revenue, on 
the basis of estimated 1947 ton-miles. 
It would take many lines out of the 
red, but not all. A recent survey indi- 
cated a $1,500,000,000 boost in revenue 
would be needed to let all railroads 
operate profitably. Total net income of 
Class 1 railroads was estimated to be 
about $203,000,000 this year, with tax 
credits. Rate experts thought 1947 net, 
with the increase, would ° approximate 
$247,000,000. 
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BANKERS: Fresh Herrings 


One ray of sunshine came into the 
annual meeting of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association in rainy Palm Beach last 
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Prize bull: Eileenmere 500’s owner refused $100,000 











URING the depression, many firms, 
D in trouble because of shrinking 
markets, found their salvation in devel- 
oping and selling new products. 


An interesting example is the Reed- 
Prentice Corporation. When sales of 
their machine tools fell off in 1935, they 
looked around for a product with a fu- 
ture, and finally decided to make plastic 
injection molding machines. 


It was a daring step, and it required 
money. Officers of the Company came 
to the Bank of Manhattan. The Bank 
was interested, but the Company’s rec- 
ord in previous years had not been en- 
couraging. In addition, some plastics 
experts questioned the efficiency of the 
proposed machine. 


But the Bank’s officers were im- 
pressed by the men, their ideas, their 





Products like these, molded of thermoplastic, were only a few of many things the new machine co 


How to mold a leader out of a loser 


determination. They investigated the 
machine, and decided it had possibili- 
ties. They offered the Company a small 
loan based on a rigid production sched- 
ule. Reed-Prentice accepted the loan— 
and the challenge—and went to work 
immediately. 


In less than a year, the production 
schedule was met, and the loan was 
paid. Larger loans were made and paid 
promptly. Production increased, sales 
grew. Financed—and counseled—by the 





uld make. 


Bank of Manhattan, the Company add- 
ed to its standard line of machine tools, 
purchased new equipment and in- 
creased its staff. 


Today, Reed-Prentice is on top—the 
world’s leading manufacturer of plastic 
injection molding machines—with an 
annual volume estimated at $10,000,000 
in 1946. Another example of the Bank 
of Manhattan’s ability to judge charac- 
ter and ideas—proof of its willingness 
to help firms blaze new business trails. 
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WALL STREET 


RAILROADS: 
Green Light Ahead? 

The U. S. rails remaiin-the steel 
crossbeams on which our national 
existence, safety and unity depend. The 
development of American railroading 
is an inspiring story . . . a story of 
brawn and brains which have com- 
bined to, make our rail system the most 
efficient in the world. Today’s number 
one question: Can profits keep ahead 
of rising operating costs? Rail trans- 
port is an expensive operation. For 
example, one new diesel locomotive 
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NUMBER ONE PROBLEM: 
Costs vs. Profits 


costs around $450,000 and prices are 
rising, 

Competition & Competition: Rail men 
not only have to fight the battle of 
rising costs vs. profits but must take 
the measure of growing competition. 
Barges, ships and pipe lines are out 
after bulk freight and are getting their 
share of the business. The airlines, 
busses and private automobiles landed 
a body blow to the rails’ passenger 
business before the war and the situa- 
tion has bettered little since. Hope is 
that new equipment and better service 
will brighten the picture. 

Securities: U. S. rails are the most 
heavily capitalized of any American 
business, securities ranging from top- 
grade bonds to highly speculative 
stocks. Investors will want to study all 
available facts* before determining the 
attractiveness of such securities for in- 
vestment purposes. 
€A copy of ‘“‘Rartroaps,”’ newest of Merrill Lynch 
surveys, may be had without obligation. Just address 


request to: Dept. ‘NW,’ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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week. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission adopted a rule permitting the 
circulation of “red herring” prospectuses* 
among prospective investors. 

Besides this news, the bankers heard 
James J. Caffrey, SEC chairman, urge 
them to take responsibility for getting 
investor clients to read prospectuses on 
new securities. As their president they 
installed Edward Hopkinson Jr. of Drexel 
& Co., Philadelphia. 
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OFFICIALS: Going, Going 


When President Truman named Wil- 
son W. Wyatt housing expediter a year 
ago this week, he asked him to “make no 
little plans.” Last week, Wyatt was hav- 
ing to make a few small ones, such as 
deciding where to hang his hat. Blocked 
by RFC director George Allen in his 
efforts to subsidize manufacturers of 
prefabricated housing, Wyatt’ resigned 
on Dec. 4. 


Other resignations-of-the-week: 


@ John D. Small, civilian production ad- 
ministrator. To replace Small and the 
dying OPA and Wage Stabilization 
Board, Truman had in mind a new 
agency, the Office of Rents and Priorities. 
@ Eugene Meyer, 70-year-old president 
of the International Bank. Meyer told 


friends he took the job originally with the 
understanding he would step out as soon 
as he completed its organization. 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: Industrial stocks, as measured 
by the Dow-Jones averages, advanced 
1.12 points for the week ended Dec. 7, 
to close at 171.01, just before the coal 
strike was called off. 

Sales: In a survey to determine how 
many, coffee makers a market could take, 
the Silex Co. got “amazing results” in 
Peoria, Ill., increasing sales by 1,760 per 
cent in a six-month period this year com- 
pared with parallel six months in 1940. 

Stores: On Dec. 5 Macy’s department 
store in New York topped the $1,000,000 
mark for the fourth time this year with 
record sales of $1,407,989 . . . Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. reported November sales 
of $175,066,637, up nearly 50 per cent 
from a year ago. 

Prices: At burley tobacco market open- 
ings last week, prices were $1 to $15 
below opening day last year .. . The Ag- 
riculture Department said farm prices 
may average 5 to 10 per cent below Oc- 
tober highs in the next three months. 

Wages: In Detroit 150 Santa Clauses, 
members of the CIO department-store 
employes union, won a 20 per cent 
wage increase. : 

Autos: General Motors canceled die 
orders for 1948 Chevrolets, Pontiacs, and 





*Hitherto circulated only a, dealers before a 
stock registration has received SEC approval, the 
“red herring’ gets its name from its red-printed 
legend saying this is not an offer to sell nor a 
solicitation. : 
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Oldsmobiles and planned to confine 
model changes to alterations in the grille 
work, 

Personnel: Rudolph T. Elstad suc. 
ceeded.LeRoy Salsich, retired, as president 
of U. S. Steel’s Oliver Iron Mining Co, 
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PRODUCTS: What's New 


For Camera Fans: A miniature viewer 
that takes films up to 24 by 34 inches, 
for use in ordinary light without a 
screen, is made by the Kimac Co., Old 
Greenwich, Conn. .. . A camera similar 
to the German Leica IIIA but equipped 
with an Eastman 47-millimeter, £.2 coat- 
ed Ektar lens is being produced by the 
Premier Instrument Corp., New York. 

For Airlines: To save time at airports, 
Southwest Airways has installed cabin 
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This airplane door becomes a stairs 


doors with built-in steps on its Douglas 
DC-3s. 

For Autos: A new sealed-beam spot- 
light with a half-mile range has been in- 
troduced by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

For Quick Starts: The General Motors 
Truck & Coach Division has developed 
a tiny oil burner that keeps the engine 
warm, assuring instant starts even in 
sub-zero weather. The device already has 
been installed on some new buses. 

For Smooth Stops: The City of New 
Orleans, all-coach train now being built 
by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Co. for the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, will have electrically controlled 
brakes operated by a push button. If a 
wheel begins to slide, a “de-celostat” will 
release braking pressure, then reapply it 
as the wheel resumes rolling. 
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LABOR TRENDS 
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Phil Murray’s plea for unity of all Amer- 
ican organized labor goes far beyond the 
coal case. Even though Lewis has halted 
his strike, CIO strategists believe the 
need for a solid front of workers against 
restrictive labor legislation is as great as 


ever. 


The miners’ case in the Supreme Court 
remains the point around which Mur- 
ray wants to rally labor. His advisers be- 
lieve Lewis's retreat in calling off the 
strike will strengthen Murray as the cen- 
tral figure around which a fight against 
“government by injunction” can be con- 


ducted. 


Some of the biggest craft unions in the 
AFL, fearing association with Lewis in 
the public mind, are reluctant to risk 
their necks in an all-out attack on use of 
court orders to break strikes. That’s why 
William Green joined the railroad 
brotherhoods in counseling peace before 
Lewis acted. 


Should Murray succeed in getting sig- 
nificant support from rank and filers in 


unions outside the CIO for his joint-ac- 
tion program, hell be in a position to 
oress for structural unity of labor in one 
big federation. 


Lewis is in no position now to put up a 
fight for leadership in such a federation. 
His capitulation in the coal strike is 
bound to weaken loyalty among his 
miners, who will ask why the strike was 
allowed to come off in the first place, 


Regardless of what Congress does, Mur- 
ray knows he’s up against the fight of his 
life when the wage demands of the auto 
workers, electrical workers, and _ steel 
workers are made. 


With coal production back in full swing, 
labor economists believe an almost in- 
surmountable obstacle to wage demands 
will be removed when contracts expire 
early next year. 


But the precedent set by Lewis, they pri- 
vately admit, will encourage manage- 
ment to put up a stronger fight than last 
year, particularly with anti-labor senti- 
ment dominating Congress. 


The first action by the CIO to curb 
activities of local industrial-union ‘coun- 
cils, under the new “anti-Red” rules 
adopted at the last convention, is being 
directed against the Los Angeles coun- 
cil. Its officers have been ordered to stop 
helping the Communist-infiltrated Na- 
tional Negro Congress on the ground that 


the CIO has endorsed the National As- _ 


sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. 





HIDDEN HELPERS 
IN THE 1947 CARS 


You may never see the Hyatt Roller 


Bearings in this typical 1947 car, but 
it’s good to know they are in there 
reducing friction—extending car life 
making operation easier and quieter. 

Not only in cars, trucks and buses 
but also in industrial equipment—rail- 
roads—agriculture and other fields 


Hyatts, for more than fifty years, have 


helped wheels and shafts turn smoother, 
faster and longer. Hyatt Bearings Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. © 
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ou cant 


TAURDER 
this paper 


Maybe murder isn’t the word, but Patapar 
does get in situations where it takes a ter- 
rific beating. For example, meat provi- 
sioners use it to wrap hams that are to be 
boiled in cooking retainers under high 
pressure. The wrapper gets drenched and 
boiling hot. If it were ordinary paper it 
would quickly go to pieces. But Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment is a special kind of 
paper. It stays intact and strong — clings 
snugly to the ham helping to hold in juices. 
Patapar likes that kind of job. 


Soak it, boil it, freeze it, 
* wrap grease in it 


Yes, do all this with Patapar — soak it in 
water for weeks, boil it, freeze and thaw 
it out — Patapar can take it. Put Patapar 
next to grease, fats or oils — it resists pene- 
tration. 

With these qualities Patapar does jobs 
you might think impossible for paper. 


Patapar has 
hundreds of uses 


As a food wrapper Patapar protects prod- 
ucts like butter, shortening, meats, cheese, 
fish, frozen foods. In hospitals it replaces 
oiled silk as a wet dressing. Druggists use 
it for ointment pads. Bakers line pie tins 
with it. It is used for making hair waving 
pads. These are just a few of an endless 
variety of uses. 


We print Patapar with 
brand names and designs 


When color is wanted, Patapar can be_ 
printed beautifully with colorfast, water- 

proof inks. The printing is done at low 

cost in our own plants which are specially 

equipped for printing Patapar in one or 

several colors. We give a complete Patapar 

printing service — sketches, art work, type- 

setting, engravings — everything. 


BUSINESSMEN: 


If you think Patapar might 
be helpful to you, write on 
your business letterhead for 
booklet N. It tells more 
about Patapar and its ap- 
plications. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Protected 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 


~~ wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Inviolate Rights-for One Side 


by HENRY. HAZLITT 


Federal Judge Walter J. La Buy 
has decided that the Lea Act, or “anti- 
Petrillo law,” is unconstitutional. The 
Lea Act makes it unlawful to use 
“force, violence, intimidation, or du- 
ress” to “coerce, compel, or constrain” 
a broadcasting company to employ any 
“person or persons in excess of the 
number of employes needed 


quires. the doing of an act in terms so 
vague that men of common intelligence 
must necessarily guess at its meanmg 
and differ as to its application violates 
the first essential of due process of 
law.” Yet under the Wagner Act it is 
an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer “to refuse to bargain collec- 
tively.” And nobody has yet 





. . . to perform actual serv- 
ices.” Judge La Buy pro- 
ceeds to argue that “the 
number of employes needed” 
cannot be objectively estab- 
lished, and that the law 
would therefore make the 
guilt or innocence of the 
union wholly dependent 
upon the judgment or 
“whim” of the employer. 

Such a conclusion ignores 
the fact that it is not the number of 
employes that matters, or even the ob- 
jective necessity for their services. It is 
the use of “force, violence, and intimi- 
dation” to impose upon employers 
more workers than they want. Has it 
become “unconstitutional” to forbid 
unions to use force, violence, and in- 
timidation for this purpose—or any 
other? 

Candor must concede that the Lea 
Act is inherently foolish. Judge La 
Buy correctly argues that under the 
Lea Act “broadcasting station em- 
ployes are singled out and held to a 
more rigid rule than any other em- 
ployes.” The Lea Act implies that it is 
all right for telephone unions, or rail- 
way unions, or barber shop unions, to 
force employers to hire more men than 
they need. It implies, in fact, that it is 
all right for a union to force any em- 
ployer whatever to do anything else it 
can think of. 

At least one ground on which Judge 
La Buy holds the Lea Act to be uncon- 
stitutional—that it makes acts unlawful 
“when applied to these [broadcasting] 
employes and no others”’—could have 
been avoided if the Lea Act had simply 
made it unlawful for unions to try to 
secure any end at all by “force, vio- 
lence, intimidation, or duress.” But 
such a law, stating a rule that the com- 
mon law has always been supposed to 
apply to everyone anyway, ought not 
to be needed at all. 





Judge La Buy’s decision is a fresh 
reminder of how one-sided the appli- 
cation of so-called constitutional guar- 
antees has become. One ground on 
which he sets aside the Lea Act is this: 
“A- statute which either forbids or re- 





succeeded in defining pre- 
cisely what this means. 

In 1940, a House commit- 
tee sought to reduce the 
vagueness of this require- 
ment by proposing that it 
should not be construed as 
“compelling or coercing 
either party to reach an 
agreement or to submit 
counterproposals.” The 
American Federation of La- 
bor succeeded in having this proposed 
definition withdrawn. 

Judge La Buy, again, argues that 
“peaceful picketing” is “a form of 
speech and discussion that cannot un- 
der the First or Fourteenth Amend- 
ments be curtailed by any legislative 
enactment.” Let an employer denounce 
a union, however, in the unbridled 
terms in which the union denounces 
him, or let him advise his employes not 
to join that union, and he will soon 
find that his own freedom of speech is 
not beyond dispute. 

“Under the Thirteenth Amendment,” 
continues Judge La Buy, defending 
strikes, “the right of any worker to 
leave his employment at will, or for 
no reason at all, is protected and that 
right is inviolate.” But let an employer 
try to discontinue employing some- 
body at will, or for no reason at all, 
and he will soon find that his right to 
do this is anything but inviolate. 


It is not because the coal unions 
enjoy the unrestricted right to strike 
that John L. Lewis did and can at any 
time bring the nation’s coal industry 
to a halt. It is because the coal oper- 
ators, under the Wagner Act, have lost 
the right to negotiate with anyone 
else but Mr. Lewis. It is because they 
have lost the right to drop strikers and 
hire other permanent workers to take 
their place. The Lewis union, because 
of ill-advised strikes beginning in 1927, 
had fallen almost completely apart in 
1932. It was Section 7a of the NRA 
in 1933, supplanted by the Wagner 
Act in 1935, that put the union to- 
gether again, and at last put it in 


undisputed control of the entire coal 
industry. 

















Logging Truck Brakes os Tata Fever 








| is a rugged business—especially in the Pacific Northwest Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
where great trucks roll down steep grades with heavy loads of giant logs. Company produce wear-resisting 
Braking was always a problem. Brake linings and brake drums burned out parts in 59 plants in U.S. and Canada: 
under friction-generated temperatures. Tires. deteriorated from the radiated AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
- heat. And sometimes brake failures sent trucks and logs hurtling into a canyon. 
ke Obviously, brake drums had to be cooled. A water cooling system had Sena See Sone 
ny already been devised, but there was no brake lining that could maintain fric- AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
ry tion on wet brake drums. BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
er- There are men at Brake Shoe who are specialists in friction materials 
; ; f Papa } ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
ost and it was to them that the American Brakeblok Division representative 
ne brought the problem. The Brake Shoe experts went to work, backed by ex- ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
! perience and ingenuity and the best in laboratory equipment. KELLOGG DIVISION 
ke Out of their laboratories came a new formula—a heavy duty American NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
wn Brakeblok lining that maintained its braking effectiveness even though con- 
17 stantly doused with water. RAMAPO AJAX DIVINION 
in Today, both brake linings and brake drums last longer. Tires give longer SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
tA service. Operating costs are down. : 
1er Development of a part like this heavy duty brake block —one that is better, 
to- wears longer, even when the going is toughest—shows how Brake Shoe re- 
"l search can solve many problems of wear involving friction. Perhaps we can 
pa solve’some of yours. , 
American Brake Shoe Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 














A Statement 
of Policy 






As the demand for reser- 
vations still exceeds the 
capacity of even this large 
hotel, we are unable, at 
times, to accommodate all 
4 of our friends. ° 

By reducing our standards of ser- 
vice, we pores perhaps, accept more 
reservations — at a greater profit. 
However, rather than jeopardize the 
traditions that have endeared us to 
thousands of friends as the ““BARCLAY 
Family”, we are keeping the trust 
by accepting only as many guests as 


we can serve in the BARCLAY manner, 
We believe you will understand and 


approve this policy. We want you to 
know that when your reservation is 
accepted you can count on coming 
to the Barctay—and The BaRcLay 
is worth waiting for. 


‘General Manager 


me Barclay 
IN NEW YORK 
111 East 48th St., New York 17 


Member: Realty Hotels, Inc. N. Y. 
FRANK W. REGAN, President 
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Do you avoid last 
(minute rush? 


_.$_—__—_—— 








Get your mail out on time with 
SoundScriber electronic dictating equip- 


ment. SoundScriber saves time because 
it's simple, eliminates shaving of wax 
cylinders, avoids breakage. Lower first 
cost... much lower operating cost. Plas- 
tic disc handles and files likea letter. Write 
for complete story on SoundScriber— 
the machine that serves the mind. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept.N-37,NewHaven4,Conn. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full 


information. 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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RELIGION 





Pastors and People 


There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.—Paul, Galatians, 3:28 


Pastor Martin Niemoeller flew 6,500 
miles from Frankfurt, Germany, to bring 
that message to the delegates of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, meeting in 
Seattle Dec. 4-6. Age-old, it had been 
revitalized within him during his long 
imprisonment by the Nazis. 

Lutheran deputy chairman of the 


Evangelical Church (NEwswEEk, July 


29), Niemoeller told the 400 represen. 


tatives of 25 Protestant denominations. 


that the Lord had given the German 


church “a new and genuine communion ~ 


of ecumenical character, and we dare 
hope that He will do the same all over 
the world ... and regenerate His 
churches into the one living Church.” 


CS 


After welcoming Niemoeller on the 
opening day, the Federal Council—sym- 
bol of the cooperation of more than 
27,000,000 American Protestants—set- 
tled down to a routine business session, 
Most important item on the agenda was 
the election of a new president to suc- 
ceed Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, Methodist 
bishop of New York. For a two-year 
term, the delegates unanimously chose 
Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, an Episco- 
palian, brother of Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
and son of the late President William 
Howard Taft. 

Taft is the first lay president to head 


the council in its 38-year history. Along 


with the choice of former Justice Owen 
J. Roberts as first lay president of the 
Episcopal House of Deputies (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 23), Taft’s election was in- 
dicative of a trend in Protestant circles 
to draw laymen more closely into the 


administrative as well as the spiritual 
life of the church. 





Ever since 1939, rumors have been 
rife that Pastor Martin Niemoeller of- 
fered to fight for the Nazis in the 
second world war. Imprisoned for 
eight years in a concentration camp 
for his spiritual resistance to Hitler, 
the Lutheran minister. was neverthe- 
less accused of Pan-German political 
sympathies. When the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches announced last June 
that he had been invited to address its 
biennial meeting in Seattle, Dec. 4, the 
State Department was split on’whether 
to admit him. Final approval was de- 
layed until his actual arrival in New 
York by air Dec. 3. 

In her syndicated column of Dec. 4, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote that 
“one can hardly applaud his attitude 
on the Nazi politics, and I cannot 
quite see why we should be asked to 
listen to his lectures.” 


Newsweek asked Pastor Niemoeller 
in Seattle last week to clear up the 
matter for the benefit of the American 
public. Here is his written statement, 
the first he has made on the subject: 


“My Intention Was’: “I sent a let- 
ter to Admiral Raeder in September 
1939 announcing that I was in a 
concentration camp but able to do 
military service. My intention was to 
get out of prison for the time being. 
The sense of my volunteering was the 
following idea: (1) If Hitler would 
win the war, Germany would be de- 
stroyed by this anti-Christian tyrant, 
who would be able to perform his 
aim of doing away with any not Nazi- 
controlled religion, i.e. with every 
human spiritual life; (2) if Hitler 








Niemoeller Explains 





Niemoeller: “. . . I had to be free” 


would lose the war, Germany would 
be lost also, as it was not to be hoped 
for that the victorious nations ac- 
cording to their experiences would 
grant the German nation any chance 
of a new beginning; (3) the one thing 
for a German man loving his people 
and his country could not be anything 
else than that during the war—and be- 
fore it would be either gained or lost 
—it would become possible to over- 
throw the Hitler regime and to come 
through a new self-government to a 
negotiated peace. I intended to act 
in this direction and to do so I had to 
be free. Later, many of my personal 
friends wrote me after the 20th July 
1944 [the day of the generals’ putsch, 
when a hidden bomb almost killed 
Hitler] that this was also their plan 
and attitude. 

. “My letter was answered months 
later by Keitel, who refused to have 
me back in the Wehrmacht.” 


MartTIN NIEMOELLER 
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Spend The Holidays At This 


NEW YORK 
ADDRESS 


Aere/ [ Lexindlon 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y, C, 17 


HOME OF THE' 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
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‘ Ronrica Deluxe 86 Proof 
Ranrico Corporation, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
. U.S. Rep. tmport Div., McKesson & Robbins, N.Y.C. 
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BASEBALL: Minor Change 


Ever since he became president of the 
National Association of Professional Base- 
ball Leagues and thus czar of minor- 
league baseball in 1932, Judge William C. 
Bramham had fiercely advocated local 
ownership of minor-league clubs. At Los 
Angeles last week the majors, who now 
have immense minor-league holdings to 
think about, finally got rid of him. Their 
minor-league mouthpieces retired Bram- 
ham and voted in George Trautman, gen- 
eral manager of the Detroit Tigers. Traut- 
man might be a little friendlier to ab- 
sentee ownership, as provided by big- 
league farm systems. 

But Bramham gave the owners a fare- 
well warning that gambling was on the 
make again in the minors. Happy Chan- 
dler, baseball’s high commissioner, wasn’t 
disturbed: “It is not my affair. It’s the 
minors business to clean up themselves,” 
People remembered that the late Judge 
Landis always thought anything connect- 
ing baseball with a bet was his business. 


aon 


COACHES: The Stagg Saga 


Alonzo Stagg sounded deeply sad. For 
57 years football had not been without 
a Stagg-coached team. Some of them had 
been great teams, though he never was 
fanatically insistent on physical great- 
ness. He had made inestimable contri- 
butions to the game’s lore and its level 


of decency. His shaggy white head had 
joined Pop Warner’s jutty-browed scowl 
and Knute Rockne’s squashed nose in 
imperishable legend. 

But last week Stagg painfully an- 
nounced that, at 84, he was through as a 
head coach. He rejected little College of 
the Pacific’s invitation to stay on in an- 
other capacity. As adviser to his son 
Amos, coach at little Susquehanna Uni- 
versity in Selinsgrove, Pa., he at least 
could stay close to the playing field. 

The Fruitful Life: It was a ghost- 
ridden decision. Football was still in 
the brute stage when Stagg first tried 
his hand at it in his senior year at Yale; 
the 135-pound divinity student, son of a 
shoemaker, won an end position on Wal- 
ter Camp’s first All-America team in 
1889. Abandoning his studies for the 
ministry in 1890, when he decided that 
physical education fitted him better as 
a way to influence human beings, he 
made an obscure coaching start at the 
Springfield (Mass.) YMCA College. 

His start at the University of Chicago, 
two years later, was almost as obscure. 


_ The school was in its first year and didn’t 


even have an athletic field. Stagg col- 
lected $866 from students and faculty, 
hired one carpenter, and dragooned 
enough student labor to make a sort of 
field. To his first team, which numbered 
thirteen candidates, he said: “No swear- 
ing, no smoking, no. drinking.” They 
found out that he meant it. 

Eventually the saga of the Old Man 








Associated Press 


Debut: Marcel Cerdan (right) made a better American start last week than most 
European champs do. The French middleweight caught everyone’s eye, especially 
those of Georgie Abrams (left) and the officials, who voted him a unanimous victory. 
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European 
Stagg: It wasn’t an easy decision 


of the Midway stretched out to 41 years 
and prodyced six Big Ten championships. 
He introduced tackling dummies, the 
shift from a “T” formation, and a whole 
system of flankers designed to spread 
burly opposition for little fellows like 
himself. 

In 1932 the saga ended. Chicago was 
grateful, but Stagg was 70 years old. To 
Stagg, 70 wasn’t too old for a fresh start. 
The one he found was as small as the 
others had been: the College of the 
Pacific at Stockton, Calif., had only 520 
students. 

Progress was necessarily slow, because 
Stagg never went in for buying a foot- 
ball team. But in 1939 little Pacific earned 
an introduction to the nation at large 
by knocking off California, an 8 to 1 
favorite. In 1943 Pacific licked Cali- 
fornia again, then lost a 6-0 heartbreaker 
to Southern California’s Rose Bow] cham- 
pions. Stagg, at 81, received a Coach 
of the Year award. 

For the Boys: Behind Stagg last 
week lay well over 500 football games 
in which one of the teams on the field was 
his. There would be one more such 
game. On Dec. 21 his Pacific squad 
will play North Texas State Teachers in 
the Optimist Bowl at Houston. His hasn’t 
been a name that the football fans com- 
monly associate with the feverish tub- 
thumping of bowl games. Stagg ex- 
plained: “The proceeds of the game will 
be used to help underprivileged boys, 
and I’ve always liked to help boys.” 


‘Win or Get Out’ 


Colgate’s Red Raiders would raid no 
more under the gifted leadership of Andy 
Kerr, pensioned off at 68 after eighteen 
seasons of devising football razzle-dazzle 
out of a simple little thing like a lateral 
pass. At Cornell, Ed McKeever was 
through. At the University of San Fran- 
cisco, Clipper Smith had torn up a five- 
year contract and gone home after one 
defeat-plagued season. At the University 


of Texas, Dana Bible was retiring from 








How fo Beat a 
Graceful Retreat 


FLY WESTERN AIR TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


There’s small glory in making a 
stand against winter’s icy advance 
when warm and sunny Southern 
California is actually so near! 

By air, Southern California’s 
warm, glistening beaches; quiet, 
restful, sun-laden Palm Springs 
and other desert resorts are now 
no more than hours from the far: 
thest corner of the country 
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LAS VEGAS STOPOVER 
When you fly Western 
Air you can enjoy stop- 
over privileges at fabu- 
lous Las Vegas, where the old 
frontier still holds its own. 
Time now to make reserva- 
tions for your winter trip into 
summer time. See your air trav- 
el agent; write for illustrated 
‘yIder “SKYWAY TO THE SUN.” 
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VENT 
VELVET 
PENCILS ARE 


This means that the 


lead is actually bonded 


to the wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 


And now... pre-war, real 


rubber erasers are back! 





-by the makers of the famous VENUS Fens 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
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THEATER 
The Young Miss Gordon 


“Years Ago,” Ruth Gordon’s play about 
her early struggle to become an actress, 
is a cheerfully disarming little comedy. 
Although never equal to “Life With 
Father,” it is often reminiscent of that, 
and if it sometimes falters dramatically, 
there is enough good material and good 
acting to keep it alive the greater part 
of the time. 

Near the end of the play Miss Gordon 
says that she will always be grateful to 
her father, who has made a considerable 
sacrifice in order to send her to New 
York. It might be suspected that “Years 
Ago” is one way of showing her gratitude, 
since it is primarily an affectionate por- 











Fredric March as Clinton Jones 


trait of Clinton Jones, a harassed mill 
foreman in Wollaston, Mass., with a 
stage-struck daughter named Ruth Gor- 
don Jones. As played by Fredric March, 
this lower-class and sometimes pathetic 
Father Day overshadows Ruth, who, in- 
tentionally or not, is shown as an ex- 
tremely selfish, narrow-minded little girl. 
March gives an excellent performance, 
although his New England accent is too 
newly acquired to be consistently good. 
He has a beautiful bit in his first en- 
counter with a telephone (for which he 
puts on his glasses), and whether he is 
ranting about household expenses, listen- 
ing dumfounded to his daughter's dra- 
matic recitation, or telling the sad story 
of his own life, he is completely in char- 
acter and always believable. He is, how- 
ever, no better than Florence Eldridge, 
as the mother in the family, who has 
learned how to handle her husband's 
eccentricities and who gets her way in a 
quiet, unobtrusive manner. Patricia Kirk- 
land, as the young Miss Gordon, is also 
highly satisfactory. (YEARs Aco. By Ruth 





Gordon. Max Gordon, producer. Garson 
Kanin, director.) 























Cee OF THE 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 


The look of deep-seated wis. 
dom which Caricaturist Cugat 
found in the face of Paul 
Jordan-Smith is the result of 
Mr. Jordan-Smith’s reading of 
many, many books, the better 
of which he reviews each week 
for the readers of the Lo 
Angeles Times. 4 
Literary Editor 
Smith’s weekly seman 
the literary crop is part of an 
intelligently-diversified, care. 
fully-rounded presentation of 
news and features which 
makes the Times “everybody’s 
newspaper” in Southern Cali- 
fornia .. , delivered to more 


homes than 
daily, any West Const 


LOS ANGELES 


0 


Uines 


Represented by 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
New York, Chicago, Detroit 
and San Francisco 








anta Clau S sometimes 
wears a blue-grey suit 


For thousands of people, Santa Claus will be a vivid reality 
this year. He'll come this month, as every month, in a mail- 
man’s uniform, with checks that represent the fruits of wise t 
planning. Financially independent, these folks will enjoy Christ- ed 
mas as they enjoy security, leisure, and travel throughout 
the year. 
There will be many happy Christmases in the years ahead for 
you if you build your own retirement income. It will supple- 
ment social security, and enable you to live as you please when 
you really want to retire. ; 
Ask the Penn Mutual Underwriter to show you how to start — 
your retirement plan ona basis which will conveniently 


fit into your budget, Without obligation he will help 
you work outa simple program that will protect your 
family until retirement checks begin to come to 
you. You will find him well qualified to advise you 
on this and all other life insurance problems. 
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MUSIC AND THE DANCE 
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? 
Wiener Schnitzel 


Since Max Graf fled from Nazi-occu- 
pied Austria eight years ago, he has lived 
in the United States. In the three books 
this Viennese music critic has published 
over here—and in a fourth to come out in 
a month—he has told Americans of the 
glory and charm that warmed waltzes, 
symphonies, and opera in Old Vienna. 

On Dec. 1 Graf set pen to cable and 
told the Viennese what he thought about 
New York—its culture in general and its 

Metropolitan Opera in particular. In an 
article for The New Austria he called 
America’s operatic pride an “ostentatious 
operatic department store” which was, 
however, “poverty-stricken.” “The deco- 
rations,” according to quotes sent back 
to the United States, “are shabby, the 
singers no longer all first class.” The per- 
formances, furthermore, “wake the deaf 


...” Of the Met’s new audiences Graf 
commented: “It is only a question of time 
before they become as elegant as the 


famous sharks of yesterday who built the 
Metropolitan . . .” 
Rallying to this poor thing, yet our 


own, George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
board of the Met’s directors, replied that 
Vienna had apparently recovered suf- 
ficiently to “listen with amusement to 
Monday-morning quarterbacks.” “The 


famous. sharks of yesterday,” Sloan 


pointed out, “were responsible for keep- 
ing the Metropolitan alive for a quarter 
of a century.” Maria Jeritza, an Austrian 
herself and a former Met star, was also 
indignant. How could “a guest in this 
great country” have such “ungracious- 
ness’? she exploded. 

Ironically enough, Herbert Graf, the 
Met’s most modern and enterprising stage 
director, is Graf's son. In defense of his 
father he said that the article was meant 
to be humorous, had been quoted out of 
context, and was badly translated from 
the original German. When pressed for 
the original, however, father Max said 
he had no copy of it. 


The Great Record Boom 


And still the supply of phonograph 
records had not met the nation’s de- 
mands, In 1945, the industry pressed 
some 175,000,000 disks. By the end of 


this year, the output is expected to reach 


275,000,000, Given even—or better— 


breaks in plant facilities, labor, and ma-’ 


terials, there is no telling how many 
records will be made in 1947. 


Although 85 per cent of this output 


came from what used to be known as 
the Big Three—Victor, Columbia, and 


Decca—Capitol made it evident that it 
will soon be the Big Four. Faced with 


full-scale competition from the big com- 











The Green Table: The Jooss Ballet, which left Germany tor England when Hit- 








ler rose to power, came to New York last week for the first time in four years. And 
never was Kurt Jooss’s masterpiece, “The Green Table,” seen to better advantage. 
Although first done in 1932, its peace table of on-again, off-again diplomats preced- 
ing and following war hit 1946 and the Foreign Ministers Conference on the nose. 


panies, many of the smaller firms folded, 
but there are still more than 100 in the 
field. Their future, however, appeared 
to lie in satisfying appetites for special 
kinds of music like hot jazz, folk songs, 
or children’s records. 

But the two biggest trends of the 
record year were the incredible increase 
and interest in children’s records (NeEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 9) and the continuing de- 
mand for classical music.. What the movie 
“A Song to Remember” did for Chopin 
in 1945 and early °46, “I’ve Always 
Loved You” is doing for Rachmaninoff 
now—to say nothing of the other pictures 
featuring so-called “serious” music. And 
for 1947, Hollywood schedules are even 


‘more elaborate. 


Technically, the industry was still rest- 
ing its case with plastic records and 
leaving wire, film, and tape recording 


for the future. But plastic, however pref. 
erable, is still too expensive to be really 
practical commercially. 


Sing We Noel: With Christmas lists 


in mind, NEwsweex herewith ‘presents 
some recommendations from the all-too- 


numerous recent releases. Outstanding 
records previously reviewed are not in- 
cluded: 

CHRISTMAS HYMNS AND CAROLS. Vic- 


tor Chorale under Robert Shaw. Victor. 
Four 12-inch records in album, $4.85. 
Almost everything right and traditional 
for the holiday season. Decca’s Curist- 
MASTIME features Judy Garland, Deanna 
Durbin, and Kenny Baker (Four 10-inch 
records in album, $3.75); Columbia pre- 
sents Frank Sinatra on two 10-inch singles 
which include “Jingle Bells” and “Silent 
Night” (50 cents each), and Victor offers 
Perry Como 1x Merry CHRISTMAS 
Music (Four 10-inch records in album, 
$3.15). 

Bizet: CarMEN. Gladys Swarthout, 
Licia Albanese, Ramon Vinay and Robert 
Merrill, with orchestra under Erich Leins- 
dorf and chorus under Robert Shaw. Vic- 
tor. Six 12-inch records in album, $7. Miss 
Swarthout leads her team to what 
amounts to a victory over Columbia's 
previous “Carmen” squad starring Risé 
Stevens. Puccini fans are offered a heavily 
cut MADAME BuTTERFLY, featuring Licia 
Albanese, Lucielle Browning, and James 
Melton with orchestra under Frieder 
Weissmann (Victor. Three 12-inch records 
in album, $3.85). 

A TREASURY OF GRAND OPERA. Victor. 
Four 12-inch records in album, $4.85. 
Designed to highlight Simon & Schuster’s 
recent book of the same title, this album 
contains everything from Wagner by Tos- 
canini to Mozart by James Melton. And 
in what Victor calls its HERITAGE SERIES, 
the serious collector can get old-time opera 
greats reissued on Vinylite. They are 
expensive—$3.50 each—and, in the case of 
the first releases, not too representative of 
Enrico Caruso and Luisa Tetrazzini. 

KHACHATURIAN: CONCERTO FOR PIANO 
AND OrcHEsTRA. Moura Lympany and 
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The expenditure of millions of dollars by the 
Norfolk and Western for constant research, experi- 
ment and improvement has resulted in higher speeds and 
P greater safety on this railroad ... to Serve You. In all forms 
of transportation today there is the never-ending demand for 
more and more speed. But the N. & W. will make no compromise 
with safety. Speed and safety must progress hand in hand. There 
can be no increase in speed without a corresponding step-up in 
safety. So, automatic signals, the last word in safety design, 
are strategically placed along the N. & W. right-of-way to 
Risé make faster schedules safe. 
avily Passengers and freight entrusted to the care of the 
Licia Norfolk and Western get the full benefit of this com- 
1 bination. Modern signals symbolize progress and 
eder : 
rords speed. But, most of all, they stand solidly for safety 
.. 00 Sewe You. 
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Well Luvin ny whiskey 


A safe dare, Mr. S. Claus! IF your 


whiskers—like so many other unex- 
pected and beautiful articles today--are 
made of the new miracle fiber—glass! 


These fine glass fibers are fire-proof! 


And besides being non-inflammable, 
they are rust-, moisture-, moth-, 

and decay-proof and have the 
greatest tensile strength per weight 
of any material in commerce. 


That is why the gossamer-like strands 
of spun glass are being employed 
more and more in textiles for 
schoolrooms, theaters, night clubs, 
hotels, trains and airliners, homes, and 


other places where additional safety 
is as important as new beauty. 





Contributing to this shimmering new 
world are the thousands of tons of 
Soda Ash furnished each year to the 
glass industry by Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation. As research unwinds 
the gleaming glass fibers to many more 
new and unexpected uses, 

Wyandotte will play its full share. 





Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation is 
one of the world’s great producers 
of soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbo- 
nate of soda, chlorine, dry ice, 
calcium carbonate, and other basic 
and intermediate organic and 
inorganic chemicals. Wyandotte 
also manufactures tremendous 
quantities of specialized cleaning 
compounds for business and industry. 














WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan © Offices in Principal Cities 
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the London Symphony under Anatole 
Fistoulari. Decca. Four 12-inch records 
in albwm, $9. This is one of the first of a 
new series Which Decca in the United 
States i9 fmporting from Decca in Eng- 
land. They are called “Full Frequency 
Range Recordings” and the engineering 
and sound are extraordinary. This con- 
certo should also serve to make listeners 
in this country more familiar with the 
fine talents of Moura Lympany, one of 
England’s most promising younger 
artists. A brilliant job all around. 
STRAVINSKY: PETROUCHKA. Ernest An- 
sermet and the London Philharmonic. 
Decca. Five 12-inch recoias in album, 


| $11. Another “FFRR” (full frequency 


range recording) and well worth the 
price of admission. 


FEopOR CHALIAPIN. Compass. Three 


10-inch records in album, $3.75. The 


great Russian basso in folk songs of his 
own land. These have been imported by 


Compass, a new firm which is now bring- 
ing Moscow-made disks into this country, 


rather than importing master records for 
domestic stamping. Hence, the supply 
will be temporarily limited. Also on the 
Compass list is some Soviet jazz, includ- 
ing a “St. Louis Blues” highly reminiscent 
of the 20s. But the Red version of “Tav- 
ern in the Town” gives that item a whole 
new life. (Two 10-inch records, $1 each.) 

Mussorcsky-RAVEL: PICTURES AT AN 
Exuipition. Artur Rodzinski and the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. Co- 
lumbia. Four 12-inch records in album, 
$4.85. A stunning performance. 

BERNSTEIN: FANCY FREE. Leonard 
Bernstein and the Ballet Theater Orches- 
tra. Decca. Three 10-inch records in 
album, $3.75. The score of the best 
American jazz ballet yet, slightly marred 
by an inappropriate Billie Holiday pro- 
logue. 

Victor HERBERT MELopiEs. Dorothy 
Kirsten, with orchestra and chorus under 
Russ Case. Victor. Three 12-inch records 
in album, $3.85. Here is one Met soprano 
who can defeat the “pops” girls on their 
own ground. Note especially the rhyth- 
mic “Indian Summer.” 

ARTISTRY IN RHYTHM. Stan Kenton 
and his orchestra. Capitol. Four 10-inch 
records in album, $3.15. Kenton at his 
most unusual and up-and-coming best. 

BLUE Skies. Bing Crosby, Fred Astaire, 
and orchestra and chorus under. John 
Scott Trotter. Decca. Five 10-inch rec- 
ords in album, $4.50. Tried-and-true 
Irving Berlin, plus the music written for 
the movie of the same name. In the 
recent Crosby line, there is also a JEROME 
Kern album which in two instances— 

A Fine Romance” and “The Way You 
Look Tonight”—includes both Der Bingle 
and his wife, Dixie Lee Crosby. (Decca. 
Four 10-inch records in album, $3.75.) 

Harry JAMEs. Harry James and his 
orchestra. Columbia. Four 10-inch rec- 
ords in album, $2.75. Some James old- 
timers, including “One O’Clock Jump” 
and “Ciribiribin,” with vocal by one 
Frank Sinatra. 

















NEW, DIRECT AIR ROUTES FROM 


NeW YORK 
TO CARACAS viA HAVANA 


Flying famed Constellations and DC-4’s, Linea Aeropostal Vene- 
zolana will inaugurate fast, direct passenger and cargo service to 
Caracas. Frequent flights weekly in each direction. Southward 
trips originate at New York and will stop at Havana enroute. 
Now, for the first time, L.A.V. flies you all the way in the same 
plane—no more time-costly change-overs. 


CARACAS 


L. A. U. will fly 


# NewYork-Havana-Caracas 


FAST— DIRECT 


You don't change planes 
at any point! 





One of the world’s pioneer airlines, L.A.V. 
offers you the assurance of sixteen years of 
courteous, efficient operation as Venezuela's 
National Airline. For this new international 
service, experienced American trans-oceanic 
pilots, licensed by CAA, are in command. 
Other L.A.V. personnel and equipment .. . 
on land and in the air . . . are selected to 
meet the traveler’s most exacting demands. 
In flying, these are the things that count. 


For information and reservations see 
your own TRAVEL AGENT or L.A.V., 
Hotel Sherry-Netherland, 5th Ave. 
at 59th St., New York. - 





L.A.U. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Linea Beropostart Wenezorana 
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As Rhodes Dreamed It 


The ultimate effects of the boy’s frail- 
ty could hardly have been foreseen. Born 
in an English parsonage in 1853, Cecil 
Rhodes reached adolescence in such del- 
icate health that his parents shipped him 
off to South Africa at the age of 17 to 
join his brother Herbert; a Natal cotton 
grower. Out of this typically nineteenth- 
century British emigration were to come 
one of the world’s largest fortunes, a spir- 
itual searching of high degree, and even- 
tually a dream. 

This week, 76 years after Cecil Rhodes 
embarked on his great adventure, 48 


American youths had good cause to re- 


joice. The main aspects of the dream 
were far from fulfillment and not likely 
to materialize, but the means to an im- 
probable end were still in operation. Aft- 
er a war lapse of seven years young men 
again were being elected to the Oxford 
scholarships created by Rhodes. , 

For Anglo Glory: In 1871, the year 
after he arrived in South Africa, Cecil 
moved with his brother to the diamond 
fields of Kimberley, where the foundation 
of his wealth was laid. Two years later 
he entered Oriel College, Oxford. His at- 
tendance was irregular. In 1881 he took 
a Pass degree. In the interval he had 
founded the DeBeers Mining Co. and 
been elected to the Cape Parliament. In 
1877 he acquired all the holdings of De- 
Beers; in 1889 he received a charter for 
the British South Africa Co., and from 
1890 to 1895 acted as Prime Minister 
of the Cape Colony. Thereafter, until his 
death in 1902, he devoted himself to the 
development of Rhodesia. 

Between the ages of 24 and 46 Rhodes 
made seven wills. The first, drawn up 
while he was an undergraduate, has long 
been tagged the “Secret Society” will. By 
its terms, the wealth Rhodes was con- 





European 


fident he would win was to be 
left to government officials for 
establishing a secret society 
which would extend British 
rule throughout the world. 
His seventh and last testa- 
ment envisioned something 
less puerile: the establishment 
of international scholarships 
to fortify the leadership of 
English-speaking peoples 
who, to Rhodes’s imperialist 
bent of mind, were the world’s 
natural rulers. 

At his death Rhodes’s for- 
tune yielded an income of 
£1,000,000 (then $4,860,- 
000) later to double in value. 
Of the scholarships, 
60 were to go to Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, 96 (two from 


each. state) to the United 








A WESTERN THEORY OF THE RELATION OF CECIL RHODES 
TO THE HISTORY OF THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE, 





States and fifteen to Germany. 

Time brought modifica- 
tions. Before the second world war halted 
the election of Rhodes scholars, the 
American system of distribution had been 
changed, Thirty-two scholarships were 
handed out yearly, four to each of eight 
districts comprising six states each. 


The New Scholars: The man who 
directs this intricate business of selection 
in the United States is Dr. Frank Aydel- 
otte, American secretary for the Rhodes 
trustees, director of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton, N. J., and 
former president of Swarthmore College. 
Dr. Aydelotte was one of the Rhodes 
‘scholar pioneers who went to Oxford in 
1904. In all, 1,126 young men have been 
elected from this country, exclusive of 
the 48 (a temporary increase of sixteen) 
whose names are to be announced Dec. 
15, Among them have been such men as 
Elmer Davis, newspaperman and ex- 








International 


Rhodes alumni: Christopher Morley, Senator Fulbright, and Elmer Davis 








Culver 


OWI head; Emest K. Lindley, chief of 
Newsweek's Washington bureau; Chris- 
topher Morley and his brother Felix; 
Earnest A. Hooton, Harvard anthropolo- 
gist; and Sen. J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas, 

The group elected this week comes 
from a list of 850 candidates. They will 
begin their studies in October 1947. Men 
who were veterans of the armed forces 
or who engaged in any war work which 
brought draft-board deferment were giv- 
en special consideration: Marriage restric- 
tions were waived, the age limit was 
raised from 25 to 31 and the college re- 
quirement reduced to one year’s study. 

One other important change: normally 
the stipend for Rhodes Scholars is £400 
annually, worth at current exchange rates 
about $1,600. An additional grant will be 
made for living expenses and the £400 
level is likely to be increased. 
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to bring MORE COFFEE... 
MORE EFFICIENTLY 


Mother Nature, for all her generosity to bulk quantities at low transportation rates. 
our land, ignored us completely when it 


came to coffee. The combination of soil Coffee is only ap example of shine! Ye 
and climate essential to the growth of day commodities which we take for rom Pearl Harbor to 
the aromatic berry just doesn’t exist here. granted and which are available because 15d Day, Meare-MeCortiay 
Yet, we drink millions of cups annually, bad ad liners like ours plow the seas, link- te 
And we can .. . because ships call at pd ptlnemneae menccnll ee abu vessels, transported 
Santos, port of the world P be widely separated geographically. 754,239 troops and 
F » ?p € worlds greatest carried 34,410,111 tons 
co ee-producing area—the Sao Paulo For 32 years, Moore-McCormack has of war cargo. ‘To discharge 
uplands of Brazil. Despite the fact that a carried coffee from Santos to U.S. ports. such responsibilities 
a ocean voyage is required to Today our fleet, modernized to meet the Merch Oe ead he 
chores ' Merchant Ma 
Dring it to our shores, coflee is a luxury demands of the post-war world, is kept strong in peace 
. can enjoy freely every day... equipped more thoroughly than ever as in war, 
nly because ships can deliver enormous before to play its part in world trade, 7 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


WNW 5 Broadway * New York 4, N.Y, 


PLAN NOW to see South America for yourself... watch for announcements of the re-establishment of luxury cruises to 
razil, Uruguay and Argentina by the three completely re-styled liners of Moore-McCormack’s “Good Neighbor” Fleet. 
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Soldin America for over 60 years by 
Julius Wile Sons & Co.,Inc.,N.Y.C. 








Specify Garni +; ond name 


your fay: vite flavor. 


Thet> a ciTerence in cor- 
Cials, as ycull discover 
wien you taste Garnier 
Liqueurs. Cordials of Qual- 
ity Since 1859, 





A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 

* 


For the I man in 7 
who shaves daily 


* 
NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least 1 manin 
7 shave every day—yet daily shaving 
often causes razor scrape, irritation. 
To help men solve this problem, we 
perfected Glider, a rich soothing 
cream. 

Glider protects your face while you 
shave. It enables the razor’s sharp 
edge to glide over your skin, cutting 
whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy 
to use. Needs no brush—not sticky 
or greasy. 


SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 


Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. 
Or send us your name and address 
with ten cents—and we'll mail you a 
guest-size tube, enough for three full 
weeks. The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 
NW-13, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
(Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer 
good in U. S. A. and Canada only. 


burch, Aertlbut7- 


PRESIDENT 


FABIAN 


Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Photograpbers 


New York Boston * Chicago Phila * Balto» Washington 
Bradford Bachrach ¢ Photograpber of Women 











“— can assure you that 
reading NEWSWEEK is one 
of the items on my ‘must’ 
program.”’ 


WALTER GEIST 
President, 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
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Ginger Dolly 
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# In “Magnificent Doll” the long bow of 


fiction takes a pot shot at American his. 
tory and knocks the late eighteenth cen- 
tury galley-west. If it scores a bull’s-eye, 
it is strictly on the basis of an elaborate 
production and a trio of marquee names, 
For the rest, the events concerning the 
rise of Dolly Madison and the fall of the 
Federalist party unreel like something 
dreamed up by a high-school student who 
crammed for a history exam by reading a 
stack of Hollywood fan magazines. 
There isn’t much to quarrel with fac. 
tually in the account of Dolly’s formative 





Rogers: No portly dame but box office 


years. Here is the pretty Quaker girl, 
removed from Virginia to Philadelphia 
and married to John Todd. Comes the 
yellow-fever epidemic of 17938 and Dolly 
loses her father, her husband, and her 
baby son (a surviving son is ignored by 
the screen writers). Then there is the 
period when Dolly’s mother takes in 
“gentlemen” boarders and the attractive 
Mrs. Todd (Ginger Rogers) meets Aaron 
Burr (David Niven), a brilliant young 
senator from New York, and James Madi- 
son (Burgess Meredith), an unassuming 
congressman from Virginia. 

From here on, history is sold down the 
river to histrionics. In the climactic scene 
Dolly (who was no orator) descends on 
Richmond, where Burr has just been ac- 
quitted of treason, to make an impas- 
sioned plea for the democratic way of life 
—and save him from a lynching mob. 

The Niven Burr: Obviously Bur 
was quite a man, although, as a contem- 
porary pointed out, “more remarkable 
for dexterity than sound judgment or 
logic.” The film gives him the works. 
Niven, however, plays the role with 4 
Mephistophelean dash that _ partially 
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What the Alcoholic Beverage Industry has contributed 





to the Nation’s Economy in the 13 Years since Repeal 


| pig years ago at this time we Ameri- 
cans gave up a misguided experiment. 


From 1920 through 1933, we tried to abolish 
the use of alcoholic beverages while they were 
being made and enjoyed in other countries. 


The experiment was a hopeless failure. We 
gave it up—and re-established legal sale—‘“‘by 
the people, for the people and of the people.”’ 


For thirteen years this industry, operating 
under strict supervision and regulation by 
Federal, State and local government, has 
carried out faithfully, to the best of its ability, 
the mandate from the American people to pro- 
duce alcoholic beverages of sound quality. 


_ In the discharge of this responsibility the 
industry has become an important element of 
our national economy. 


Back in 1933 and 1934, when we were re- 
Cuperating from one of the worst business 
disasters in our history, this newly established 
industry helped to speed recovery, giving 
direct and indirect employment to millions 
and providing new and substantial markets 
for the products of our farms and factories. 


Among the American industries that were 
benefited then—and are still being benefited 


today are: Bottles, Cans, Glassware. . . Corks 
and Closures... Machinery ... Lumber... 
Real Estate . . . Equipment and Fixtures... 
Fuel, Light and Power... Transportation... 
Farm Products including Grain, Grapes and 
Other Fruits . . . Paper and Printing. 





What The Legal Alcoholic 
Beverage Industry Stands For 


Today—in contrast with conditions in the 
14 years when alcoholic beverages were sold 
illegally—there exists a legal industry with 
thousands of respectable, law - abiding, li- 
censed retailers, aware of their social obli- 
gations and pledged to these principles: 
1. To promote the principle and prac- 
tice of moderation. 
2. To confine sales strictly to legal 
hours. 
3. To maintain clean, orderly estab- 
lishments. 
4. To refrain from serving knowingly 
anyone under legal age. 
5. To avoid selling intoxicated persons 
or those of questionable character. 
6. To cooperate fully with control au- 
thorities in enforcement of thelaws. 











Again in World War II, when our vital 
rubber supply was cut off, this industry 
pitched in and produced more than 40 per 
cent of the industrial alcohol needed for syn- 
thetic rubber and a long list of essential war 
products .. . earning a commendation by the 
War Production Board, “‘for your magnificent 
accomplishments in the service of the nation in 
its time of peril.” 


Last, but not least, are benefits shared 
through taxes levied on these legal beverages, 
Since Repeal, the public revenue on alcoholic 
beverages has exceeded 20 billion dollars. 


These billions have gone into Federal, State 
and local treasuries for hospitals, education, 
veterans’ care and rehabilitation, old age 
pensions and other necessary public services, 


We take modest pride in bringing you this 
short review of progress on our thirteenth 
birthday Since Repeal. 


Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc. 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


A Nation-wide, Industry-wide Publie 
Relations Organization for the Alcoholée 
Beverage Industries 
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atones for making Burr the whipping boy 
of the Western World. 

Miss Rogers, occupationally, is hardly 
the “fine, portly, buxom dame” whom 
Washington Irving describes, and she is 
considerably too articulate for M. W,. 
Goodwin’s thumbnail sketch: “She was 
brilliant in the things she did not say 
and do.” Miss Rogers will do, however, 
at the box office. The most convincing 
performance in this jumble of fact and 
fiction is that given by Meredith in his 
portrayal of the shy, purposeful Virginian 
who was to become his country’s fourth 
President. (MAGNIFICENT DOLL. Univer- 
sal. Jack H. Skirball, producer. Frank Bor- 
zage, director.) 
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Music by Kern 


One of the musical numbers in “Till 
the Clouds Roll By” features Frank Si- 
natra, in a white tuxedo and floppy white 
tie, singing “Ol Man River.” This is char- 
acteristic of the film, which presents some 
of Jerome Kern’s best music in a lavish 
manner, not often hampered by the 
restrictions of realism. The picture, in 
fact, is little more than a series of pro- 
duction numbers of Kern songs which, 
luckily, are good enough to stand on 
their own. 

“The Clouds” is allegedly the story of 
Kern’s life—his early difficulties getting his 
music published, his close friendship with 
his arranger, James I. Hessler, and his 
marriage to Eva Leale (Dorothy Pat- 
rick), a fetching English girl. A sub- 
story about Hessler’s daughter Sally 
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The reception accorded this light, full 
flavored whiskey has been appropriate. 
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Robert Walker as a shy Kern... 
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the fine wines and spirits upholding 
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A reflection of good judgment... 


Your friends and business associates will appreciate your gift of Newsweek, the distinctive 
newsmagazine. All through the year this friendly gesture of yours will carry a message of good cheer 
fo each person.on your Christmas list. Newsweek's factual reporting and exclusive predictions will provide 52 weeks 
of stimulating and enjoyable reading. And merriest note of all,... for a limited 
time only, a full year's subscription costs only $4.25 ($6.50 after Dec. 31). 


What an easy and appropriate way to say “Merry Christmas.” 


@ Your gift will be heralded by this beautiful gift cord, inscribed with your name as the donor. 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


152 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


















It has an ever widening 
circle of application 


In virtually every type of mechanical equipment, 
Torrington Needle Bearings are serving in an in- 
creasingly varied range of applications... whatever 
the load and speed requirements. 

The reason lies both in their tremendous radial 
Capacity—greater in relation to O.D. than in any 
comparable bearing—and in their low coefficient of 
starting and running friction—with no practical 
speed limitation on their application. Behind these 
advantages lies the principle of Needle Bearing 
design—a full complement of small diameter pre- 
cision rollers which provide maximum area of 
bearing contact surface. 

Then too, many other important Needle Bearing 
features—compact size, unit construction for easy 
installation, efficiency of lubrication and low initial 
cost—widen the scope of their application to 
modern machines. 

As a designer, manufacturer or operator of ‘me- 
chanical equipment, you should know about these 
and other Torrington Needle Bearing advantages. 
Write today for our Catalog #32, or consult our 
Engineering Staff on any specific friction problem. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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(Lucille Bremer ) has a certain amount of 
dramatic interest. 

The cast is impressive, from the point 
of view of names. Van Heflin, as Hessler, 
garners what acting honors are to be 
had, while Robert Walker walks around 
as a shy and bemused Kern. The songs 
are taken care of by, among others, 
Judy Garland, Dinah Shore, Tony Martin, 
Lena Horne, June Allyson, Kathryn Gray- 
son, Virginia O’Brien, and Van Johnson, 
Johnson sings “I Won't Dance.” To say 
he mugs the number would be to plumb 
the depths of understatement. (TILL THE 
Cioups Rott By. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Arthur Freed, producer. Richard Whorf, 
director. Technicolor.) 


owe 


Hollywood on Park Avenue 


Despite the existence of a few small 
Eastern studios like Fox Movietone and 
Paramount’s Astoria plant, Hollywood has 
never suffered from competition within 
the United States. But the urge to chal- 
lenge Goliath’s position has long haunted 
Frederic Ullman Jr., slender president of 
RKO-Pathé. This challenge finally be- 
came a reality last week when his New 
York studio, at Park Avenue and 106th 
Street, began operations on a Hollywood 
scale. 

Originally an Odd Fellows temple, the 
eleven-story, brown-brick structure re- 
quired fifteen months’ work and more 
than $1,000,000 to make it the only 
fully equipped studio in the East. In 
addition to the main sound stage, which is 
two stories deep and measures 90 by 80 
feet, there are two other shooting stages, 
a dubbing stage, and a music-scoring 
auditorium. 

Although this first new peacetime 
studio was set up primarily to handle 
RKO-Pathé’s “This Is America” series and 
commercial shorts, Ullman feels that his 
brainchild will encourage Eastern movie- 
making in general. Thus far, he reports, 
two full-length features are scheduled: 
a biography of Mother Cabrini, a Clyde 
Elliott enterprise, and “Close-Up,” an 
RKO-Radio production. 








Hollywood's Big Heart 


Show business’s long tradition of caring 
for its own has generally been conducted 
on a purely personal, hit-or-miss_ basis. 
This situation was finally remedied in 
New Orleans last week, when 71 top 
Hollywood executives and distributors 
got together and formed the Motion Pic- 
ture Foundation. 

Within the next two years, the founda- 
tion hopes to raise $10,000,000 to bene- 
fit any sick and needy among 2,000,000 
eligible movie workers (production pet- 
sonnel already have such a fund). Sepa- 
rate units will be established in each of 
the 31 principal film-distributing centers, 
and funds earmarked for medical and 
scientific research. Executive Vice Prest- 
dent Ned Depinet of RKO even envisions 
a total of $250,000,000 “to handle the 
projects we have in mind.” 
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Chessie’s Dreamliners Come True 


I 1947, this streamlined dream of a train won’t be just 
a model. The real thing will be rolling on Chesapeake 
and Ohio—as Chessie’s railroad puts into service the most 
tevolutionary new trains that ever hit the rails! 


Among the features of these bright new dreamliners will 
be « movie theatre, news ticker and telephone service for 
Pas engers en route, a lounge section in every coach, obser- 
Vation vista domes. There will be a playroom for children, 


too; art and industrial exhibits, travelogue and library service, 
and a dining system that eliminates waiting for meals. + + 
All this is part of Chesapeake and Ohio’s program to make 
rail travel not only the most comfortable, but the most 
exciting way to go. All this will be yours to enjoy in 1947! 


© ¢ ¢ 


This illustration is from the new 1947 Chessie Calendar. Better 
write for your free copy now. We're printing only a limited number. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


3312 Terminal Tower ¢ Cleveland 1, Ohio 














“Whiskey Going into the Barrels to Age’’—painted at the distillery by the famous artist, Georges Schreiber 
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86 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 4 years of 
more old. 30% straight whiskey: 
70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram 


Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ih 
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The Year's Best 


As far as the publishing industry is con- 
cerned the year 1946 is ended. From 
now until New Year’s very few new 
books will come from the binderies. Pub- 
lishers struggle desperately to get their 
books delivered to the shops in time for 
the full Christmas buying season. Christ- 
mas buyers like to have them there. 
Nothing is easier to buy than a book. To 
most people nothing is nicer to get than 
a book, even if you already have one. 

In general, the books of 1946 in all 
categories were of a higher quality than 
in recent years. The novels, while on the 
whole of less than superior quality, 
showed an improvement over those pub- 
lished in 1945, when this classification 
fell to a low level. There were biographies 
and autobiographies, histories, books 
about politics, science, the atom, horses, 
sports, paintings, and a myriad other sub- 
jects that should turn the last-minute 
making of Christmas lists into a pleasant 
task. : 

As usual at this time of year, book 
critics turn to getting up their own lists 
of the year’s best books. A cross section of 
ten book critics, with a total of 100 
possibilities (in the event of no duplica- 
tions of titles), last week made their se- 
lections for The New York Times. Out 
‘of all the books published in the United 
States—most of which had passed at 
least fleetingly over their desks—they 
found 71 worthy of inclusion in this 
cultural poll. 

The choices of these critics for the 
“best” novels of 1946 were “Thieves in 
the Night,” by Arthur Koestler, and “All 
the King’s Men,” by Robert Penn Warren. 

The nonfiction selections were “The 
Roosevelt I Knew,” by Frances Perkins, 
and “Hiroshima,” by John Hersey. 

Unknowns: There were many novels 
of serious intent by known and unknown 
writers published in 1946. More surpris- 
ing than the fact that the established 
writers, in many instances, failed to dis- 
tinguish themselves is the fact that at 
least five “unknowns” did. Those critics 
who reiterated the hope that the end of 
the war would see the appearance of 
bright new talent found their optimism 
justified, A survey of first novels turns up 
five novices whose first efforts show defi- 
hite signs of talent. Significantly, three of 
them have intolerance as their theme. 
The five: 


€ “Wasteland,” by Jo Sinclair. Winner of 
the Harper prize, this psychological and 
Psychiatrical study of a Jewish family 
stands out as a well-told story that will 
be remembered long after it is read. 


ght whiskies Hf € “Focus,” by Arthur Miller. A brilliantly 
e 4 yearso’ ™@ Written attack on anti-Semitism. Its un- 
ight whiskey: # “Sual plot, its well-conceived characteri- 
spirits. Hirom  ZAtions, and its sound literary quality 
_, peoria, i “se it far above the level of propaganda. 


("The Street,” by Ann Petry. With quiet 
ignity a Negro writes about people of 





her own race in Harlem and at the same 
time tells a story of a mother and her son 
that is of universal appeal. 

@ “Mr. Roberts,” by Thomas Heggen. 
With great wit and understanding Heg- 
gen offers a series of related short stories 
about a ship and its men caught in the 
dreadful tedium of war. Its depth of feel- 
ing balances its fine humor and apparent 
gags. 

€ “All Thy Conquests,” by Arthur Hayes. 
A poet writes about the occupation of 
Rome. While his novel is not too well 
integrated his people are real, and he 


offers some of the best prose of the year. 


Old Reliables: The year saw an arm- 
ful of novels from writers whose names 
are household words. Among them: Wil- 
liam Saroyan, Eric Remarque, James T. 
Farrell, Franz Werfel, Somerset Maugham, 
James Branch Cabell, John Marquand, 
Jerome Weidman, and Pearl Buck. 

Saroyan, writing about the war in “The 
Adventures of Wesley Jackson,” was bit- 
ter, disillusioned, and a little childish in 
his petulance. Remarque, with “Arch of 
Triumph” was writing slickly for Holly- 
wood. Farrell, in “Bernard Clare,” merely 
moved his unhappy self from Chicago to 
New York in what was a disappointingly 
dull novel. Werfel’s posthumous “Star of 


the Unborn” was esoteric and not too 
understandable writing about the future, 
a disappointing novel with _ brilliant 
flashes. 

Maugham, in “Then and Now,” did a 
technically excellent rewrite of the life 
and times of Machiavelli, good but not 
good enough for a man of his talents. 
Marquand, with “B. F.’s Daughter,” 
pleased some and angered others with 
his slick study of a rich woman and the 
war, and failed to approach the classic 
quality of “The Late George Apley.” 
Weidman, still a master of dialogue, over- 
wrote his “Too Early to Tell” and his 
satire of the OWI must be marked down 
as retrogression on his part. In “Pavilion 
of Women,” Pearl Buck, as competent a 
craftsman as* ever, wrote about the Chi- 
nese upper classes, though without the 


fine flavor of “The Good Earth.” 


This leaves a handful of novels from 
which five may be picked as outstanding: 


€ “Thieves in the Night,” by Arthur 
Koestler. The complex and tragic problem 
of Palestine is deeply probed in a fasci- 
nating and absorbing novel, packed with 
human drama, that is as timely as the 
day’s headlines and as timeless as the 
tragedy of the Jews themselves. 

@ “All the King’s Men,” by Robert Penn 


Warren. As American as corn pone, this 
novel, obviously based on the life of the 


From the book ‘‘Laughs From The Saturday Review of Literature’’—Vanguard Press 























“This isn't exactly a book for little boys, bat if you're 
really and truly going to be « doctor...” 





“I limit myself to books on art and popular ecience. 
Fiction upeete tne.” 
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“I can’t remember whether the reviews said {t was ‘cosmic’ 
or ‘comic.’” 
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Help Save Lives 


NEW YORK 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING INC: MANAGEMENT 


HOT SPRINGS NAT'L PARK, 
ARKANSAS 


Inviting southern hospi- 
tality catering to resort 
clientele. Complete bath- 
house within the hotel for 
treating arthritis, high 
blood pressure, nervous 
exhaustion. Excellent cui- 
sine, social calendar. Good 
golf, forest bridle trails, 
racing at Oaklawn. 
Through sleepers from 
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When Colds 
Are Prevalent 


A SIMPLE TEST—Rinse mouth and throat thoroughly with Lavoris diluted half with 
water, and expel into basin of clear water. Note the amount of stringy matter expelled. 
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late but unlamented Huey Long, tells the 
sordid si of a man mad for political 
power in the troubled Southland of today, 


€ “The Fall of Valor,” by Charles Jack. 
son. With a sure hand and a sympathetic 
heart, the author of “The Lost Weekend” 
tackles the problem of homosexuality. An 
unsensational and honest novel, it treats 
a sordid subject with dignity but it lacks 














Fiction tops: Warren and Koestler .., 


that universal appeal which makes a good 
book great. 


@ “Mr. Adam,” by Pat Frank. A hilarious 
account of the nation with all its males 
but one made impotent by an atomic ac- 
cident, to which is added some of the best 
satire on the Washington scene written 
in many a year. 


@ “The Hucksters,” by Frederick Wake- 
man. Although spoiled by a silly love 
story, this satire on the radio and adver- 
tising business has overtones of Sinclair 








International 
..~ nonfiction: Perkins and Hersey 


Lewis at his best. It should have had a 
saline effect on the airwaves. It did give 
an old word a new meaning. 

F. D. R. and Friends: Turning from 
lighter fare to biography, autobiography, 
history, and the like, a survey of the 
year’s lists reveals several titles of more 
than momentary merit. Perhaps the most 
exciting book of the year was Frances 
Perkins’'s “The Roosevelt I Knew,” and 
certainly the most controversial was El 
liott Roosevelt’s “As He Saw It.” Fot 
many years to come both adjectives W! 
be applicable to books about Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, surely the most exciting 
and controversial figure of our time. 

A book which deserves special met 
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No matter what their tastes... their hobbies . . . their likes or 
dislikes... there’s one gift that will please them, each and every one. 


That gift is a United States Savings Bond. 


This Christmas, put at least one Savings Bond under the tree for 
someone you love. 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Did youever figure 
how much it costs you to hand- 
fold your statements, form letters, 
invoices, advertising literature, 
etc.? It’s a slow, time-consuming 
job . . . takes employees from 
their regular duties . . . and is 
seldom accurately done. 

A Davidson Folding Machine 
will cut these costs to the bone 
... handle any folding job in an 
amazingly short time . . . do it 
accurately and efficiently. And 
any girl can operate it. 
Davidson Folding Machines are 
ruggedly built for years of serv- 
ice. They’re equipped with auto- 
matic feed and are made in three 
styles to meet the requirements 
of any office. Used in hundreds 
of banks and businesses, they 
have fully demonstrated their 
efficiency and economy, paying 
for themselves in a remarkably 
short time. 

Get the facts today about the 
economy of accurate, high speed 
folding at low cost. Write for 
booklet. 




















MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1026-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Manvfacturers of the Davidson Dual Duplicator 
Davidson Sales and Service Agencies 
are located in principal cities 
of U. S., Canada, 
Mexico. 
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tion, and which should be read as an 
antidote to Elliott Roosevelt’s, is “Where 
Are We Heading?” by Sumner Welles. 
In this the former Assistant Secretary of 
State writes frankly, angrily, and con- 
vincingly about the present foreign policy 
and shows how far and why it has 
drifted from the policy of F. D. R. . 

Atoms for Everyone: A book which 
in many ways negates all these others 
is “One World or None,” the symposium 
by a group of scientists competent to 
speak on the atom and which has as its 
dreadful theme: “There is no defense 
against the atom bomb.” 

The awful truth of this statement can 
best be realized by reading John Hersey’s 
magnificent report of what the atom did 
to the Japanese in “Hiroshima.” This 
small book, the text of which originally 
appeared in The New Yorker, which 
devoted an entire issue to it, is the best 
piece of reporting and the most frighten- 
ing, unforgettable book of the year. 

Since science, atomic or otherwise, oc- 
cupies so much of everyone’s attention 
these days, mention should be made of 
some of the top books. William Lau- 
rence’s “Dawn Over Zero” remains the 
best of books about the bomb—how it 


came to be thought of, manufactured, and 


dropped. Sir Alexander Fleming’s “Peni- 
cillin: Its Practical Application” is by the 
man who knows the most about this so- 
called wonder drug. John F. Fulton’s 
“Harvey Cushing, a Biography” is the 
history of brain surgery and the biog- 
raphy of a great man. A sound, exciting, 
complete story of what the scientists did 
during the war is contained in a finely 
written book, “Scientists Against Time,” 
by James Phinney Baxter 3rd. 


Times Past: Two books for readers 
interested in the nation’s recent past are: 


@ “The Autobiography of William Allen 
White.” The happy reminiscences of a 
great editor, political reporter, and active 
politician are in effect a history of 
America from McKinley to Roosevelt. 
@ “The Wilson Era: 1917-1923,” by 
Josephus Daniels. The former Secretary 
of the Navy carries on his informal auto- 
biography, a source book of anecdotes 
and inside information about Woodrow 
Wilson’s second Administration. 

Other books of related interest are: 
“Alexander Hamilton,” by Nathan 
Schachner, an objective biography; 
“American Foreign Policy in the Mak- 
ing,” by Charles Beard, a case history 
of events leading up to the second world 
war; “The Congress of Vienna,” by Har- 
old Nicolson, a brilliant study of the 
conferences after the Napoleonic wars; 
“The Growth of Constitutional Power in 
the United States,” by Carl Swisher; 
“Suitors and Suppliants,” by Stephen 
Bonsal, more about the 1919 Treaty of 
Versailles; “Stalin,” Leon Trotsky’s venge- 
ful biography that was unfinished at his 
death, and “Starling of the White House,” 
the above-average story of a Secret Serv- 
ice man. 

The literary biographies of 1946 were 
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Relief from coughs, throat irritations, 
huskiness due to colds comes fast 
with Vicks Medicated Cough Drops. 
So effective because they're reall) 
medicated with throat-soothing ingre- 
dients of Vicks VapoRub. Try ‘em! 
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ald different —and all good! 


At? of smart people still think of progress in 
locomotives solely in terms of sleek stream- 
lining and super-speeds. These are important de- 
velopments, but they represent only one phase 
of the problems in modern locomotive design. 
The railroad stable must have work horses as well 
as race horses to do its varied job. 

Luxury rail-liners, fast freights, mountain-climb- 
ing merchandise trains, switching and classification 
work . . . all call for something different and some- 
thing special in locomotives. Baldwin brings a 
combination of old experience and young ideas 


to bear on every problem, comes up with sound 
answers. 


This same creative imagination is applied in 
the development of Baldwin’s other products . . . 
presses and testing machines, diesel engines and 
hydraulic turbines, ship propellers and wheels, 
forgings and castings. Perhaps it can help you 
in your business. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., 
U.S.A. Eddystone Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; The Whitcomb Locomotive Co., The Pelton 
Water Wheel Co.; Baldwin Locomotive Works of 
Canada, Ltd.; The Midvale Co. 
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CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870) 
AUTHOR OF 
“A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 
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FOR ALL THE WORLD TO ENJOY « 


About the time Charles Dickens wrote 


**A Christmas Carol,” 
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that bears his name. 
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own generation, but generations still 


unborn. 
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ARE ONLY AS DEPENDABLE 
AS THEIR MOTORS 










equipped with dependable 


products. 


REDMOND COMPANY, INC., OWOSSO, MICHICAN 





Car Heaters built for long life 
and trouble-free operation are 
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yw More than 15 
million Red- 
mond Micromo- 
tors have been 
built for famous 
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unusually good. There were Hesketh 
Pearson’s “Oscar Wilde,” Matthew Jo- 
sephson’s “Stendhal,” Stephan Zweig’s 
posthumous “Balzac,” and Ernest Sim- 
mons’s monumental “Leo Tolstoy.” 

Two engaging and controversial books 
of literary criticism, both by Englishmen, 
were “The Condemned Playground,” by 
Cyril Connolly, and “Dickens, Dali and 
Others,” by George Orwell, whose ‘ “Ani- 
mal Farm,” a satire on dictatorship, was 
a big hit in England and a flop here. 

In poetry, Robert Lowell’s “Lord 
Weary’s Castle” has been hailed by many 
critics as revealing the freshest talent 
since T. S. Eliot’s. 

Of the many beautiful books about art 
and artists, none was better than “Picasso: 
Fifty Years of His Art,” by Alfred H. 
Barr Jr., which not only explains his 
philosophy of art but presents in color 
and half-tones most of the prodigious 
wartime work of this famous French 
modernist. 

Incomplete as these listings neces- 
sarily are, they show that 1946, from 
many viewpoints, was a productive and 
constructive year. 


oe 


Other Books 


A Star PointED Nortu. By Edmund 
Fuller. 361 pages. Harper. $2.75. This is 
a historical novel—but all similarity with 
that general category of fiction ends right 
here. In this exciting and moving book, 
Fuller has written an authentic account 
of the life of Frederick Douglass, the 
gifted Negro slave whose eloquent 
speechmaking played an important part 
in the Abolitionist movement. Actually a 























Daliesque: 1 In the three and a “half 
centuries since Shakespeare’s “Macbeth” 
was first presented on the London stage, 
countless editions have appeared but 
none perhaps as fantastically illustrated 
as the one published two weeks ago . - « 
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fictionalized biography, the book traces 
Douglass’s career from the time he was 
an enslaved and persecuted 16-year-old, 
fleeing north to his dream of freedom, 
to 1878, when, as a majestic and powerful 
old man, he revisited his native Maryland. 
Tremendous research has gone _ into 
Fuller’s story, and he evokes a historical 
panorama of these crucial years that is as 
authentic as it is moving. 

Casuatty. By Robert Lowry. 153 
pages. New Directions. $2. A tough, 
honest, and well-written first novel about 
a photo reconnaissance outfit in Italy dur- 
ing the war. The first snowfall in San 
Cialo brings the war to a temporary halt 
as far as this particular wing is con- 
cerned and the story depicts the effect of 
this lull on the men. Lowry, an ex-GI, 
takes an extremely dim view of the Army 
and he makes no bones about telling 
why. His picture of the moral inertia, 
resentment against rank, and_ personal 
stupidities is a bitter thing. This little 
novel really packs a punch. 

Tue Winp aT My Back. By Victoria 
Lincoln. 284 pages. Rinehart. $2.50. 
Three novelettes, by the author of “Feb- 
ruary Hill,” are concerned with the emo- 
tional adjustments that come with the 
transition from childhood to adulthood; 
placed in the ’20s and ’30s, they range 
from the early days of the boom to the 
depression. The stories include a young 
adolescent’s first experiences with loneli- 
ness and sex, a woman’s nostalgic memory 
of a debutante summer some twenty 
years before, and a young wife facing the 
failure of her marriage. On the whole, 
the volume attests to Miss Lincoln’s sen- 
sitivity and deftness as a writer. 
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Illustrations by Salvador —d 
-- . Accompanying the text arranged by 
the late Prof. George Lyman Kittredge 
of Harvard are a weird jacket and twelve 
drawings by Salvador Dali. (MACBETH. 


By William Shakespeare. Illustrated by 
Salvador Dali. 125 pages. Doubleday. $3.) 
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‘and youll get the best of service — 














———— of course ... but what a load of problems would be 
solved if all the complications of service after the sale could be disposed 
of that simply! Years of trouble-free performance boxed up and delivered 
right at the time of sale! No more frenzied calls for out-of-stock parts, no 


complaints on workmanship, no gripes on bills rendered. Everybody happy 


— customer, dealer, manufacturer! 


But everyone knows that the only answer to service headaches is in still 
better service, with buyers’ votes being cast for the manufacturer who 


sponsors it, the dealer who delivers it. 


@ Good Service is made up of many things. 
None is more important than tools .. . 
efficient tools for every service operation. 


Snap-on is not only top producer of fine 
service tools, but Snap-on’s unique, direct- 
to-user distributing organization PUTS 
THE TOOLS TO WORK... gets the right 
tools into the hands of mechanics in service 
establishments throughout America. 


Snap-on’s trained field men “cover the serv- 





| Srap-ow Tooke 


Pm THE CHOICE OF BETTER MECHANICS 


ice front”? — call on the manufacturer’s 
dealers and on the individual mechanics in 
the shops. They display, demonstrate, sell 
and deliver recommended tools. They me- 
thodically call back, follow up, and main- 
tain a service tool program at its top 
efficiency. 

This service Snap-on is today giving to 
many leading manufacturers. If you are 
interested in full details, write Snap-on! 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072-L 28TH AVE., KENOSHA, WIS, 






SERVING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE WITH TOOLS FOR BETTER SERVICE 
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Girard Trust Garries 
on Fine Tradition 








Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, one of the first 
trust companies in America, organized in 1836 and 
never merged with any other bank. Left to right: 
Morris Building, Girard Trust Co. Building, Girard 
Trust Office Building. 

Carefully conservative in the Girard 
tradition is the management of the 
three Girard Trust properties in 
downtown Philadelphia. Their use 
of Webster Steam Heating Equip- 
ment... back to 1910... has kept 
these properties at the peak in com- 
fort and economy‘in heating. 


The 28-story Girard Trust Office 
Building, the 18-story Morris Build- 
ing, and the picturesque domed 
Girard Trust Company Building are 
today heated from one central boiler 
plant, with most of the installation 
under Webster Moderator Control. 


In 1910, the first installation of 
Webster Heating Equipment was 
made in the Morris Building. 


Webster Heating Equipment has 
been purchased at intervals for 35 
years. The most recent improve- 
ment was the selection of a Webster- 
Moderator System as part of a mod- 
ernization program begun in 1945 
involving a tailor-made orificing job 
— equipping 734 Radiator Supply 
Valves with properly sized Webster 
Metering Orifices. 


We are ready to work with you 
just as we have worked with the 
Girard Trust Company. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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The Statesmanship of the NAM 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


I is hard to see what more the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
can do to win public recognition of 
fairness. Perhaps if it should elect 
Henry Wallace or John L. Lewis as 
president, it might win over some 
scofters, 

But the middle-of-the-road people of 
the country who want management 
and labor to get along somehow will 
find in the 1946 attitude of 
the NAM reason, justice and 
moderation. 

The NAM has come a 
long way to reach this point 
of view. Fifteen years ago, 
its policies were tough, in- 
dividualistic, definitely anti- 
labor. Those who have 
known of its inner workings 
in the years since then know 
how hard the exponents of 
the old order have died. But 
the old guard is all but gone now. 

A clear indication of the new atti- 
tude arose last week in a meeting of 
the NAM board of directors. The issue 
was whether the Wagner Act should 
be repealed outright or revised. The 
revisionists defeated the abolitionists 
by an overwhelming majority. This 
outcome was to have been expected, 
in light of the increasingly moderate 
attitude toward labor in past meetings 
of the association. 

The organization has had a series of 
outspoken presidents, drawn not from 
the great corporations of the country, 
but generally from smaller or medium- 
sized ones. NAM policy, as expounded 
in its resolutions, its publicity and in 
the speeches of its responsible officers, 
has been vigorous in its resistance to 
the growth of governmental power and 
bureaucracy and urgent in its demand 
for a better balance between labor and 
management. 


The association has also given 
great attention to an educational pro- 
gram to present the advantages of free 
enterprise. The most notable feature of 
this program is a new book, “The 
American Individual Enterprise Sys- 
tem,” written by a group of economists 
for the NAM, under the general direc- 
tion of our former NEWSWEEK col- 
league, Dr. Ralph Robey. It is a 
monumental expression of the history, 
philosophy and methods of that sys- 
tem. This work is bound to have a pro- 
found influence on economic thought 
in this country, where so much of what 
is published and taught in the eco- 





nomic field is an attack on and a denial 
of the system under which we operate. 

A notable example of advanced 
thinking in the NAM was Executive 
Vice President Walter B. Weisenbur- 
ger’s reference to an annual wage. This 
idea, hitherto regarded as impossible 
by management, should, according to 
Weisenburger, be something to con- 
sider and it should “study every pos- 
sible process of adding more 
regularity to employment.” 
This is getting down to fun- 
damentals. 

The NAM labor program 
recognizes that there are 
two alternative courses in 
dealing with the problem of 
labor’s present monopolistic 
power. The first is to break 
up the monopoly by apply- 
ing the restraint-of-trade 
curbs which now apply to 
ownership and management. This 
course would be somewhat difficult 
to enforce. It would also be difficult to 
sell to the public. And it would look 
like reaction. 

Another course, which might take 
five years to accomplish, would be to 
equalize bargaining power by a series 
of legal steps. The first would be an 
enforced open shop. The second, a 
better legal means of enforcing con- 
tracts. The third, a series of required 
preliminaries to a strike. The fourth, 
an outlawing of strikes which do not 
affect wages, hours or working condi- 
tions. The fifth, a revision of the Wag- 
ner Act to include management in its 
protective power. The sixth, a legal ex- 
emption for management from bar- 
gaining with foremen or other agencies 
of management. 

An angry Congress is likely to enact 
a labor program which will be vastly 
more severe than the alternatives out- 
lined by the NAM. The issue before 
the country now is whether labor and 
management are going to get together 
and agree on a program or whether 
extreme anti-strike measures such as 
Senators Byrd or Ball are advocating 
will be passed. 

The danger in another series of 
disastrous strikes will be the ultimate 
enactment of compulsory arbitration, 
which both labor and management 
want to avoid. 


Bachrach 


Labor everywhere can well con- 
sider the mild NAM proposals as a 
basis of constructive negotiation. Time 


is running out. | 
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The twinkling lights of an approaching plane herald a holiday homecoming. 


In this home and that one, there will be feasting and 


ye 
e 4, Noi 4, happiness, devotion and good will. 
Vit tH Vi, EC CL! Va In the world at large, the airplane plays a similar role. It 


mints the coin of time, the basic currency of human relationships 


x ‘ and transactions. Thus, no invention of man so effectively sets the stage for 


common interest and understanding. And these are the requisites of Peace. 
Air Transport Association of America, 1107 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 
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FLY THE PLANES THAT I THE U.S. FLAG 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Hmerican Chinale 


This is a reproduction of a silver 
coffee pot created by Paul Revere. 
Truly an American Original! 

















Truly original is this American made 


gin which brings you the first basic 





improvement in making gin in more than 


300 years! You can see the diflerence 





in its color, like fine vintage champagne. 
That is a result of our leisurely, time- 


honored way of producing it. 


You can taste the difference because this “kool 
ae ey [y the fine? : 

same exclusive Seagram process gives “ney + A nao 

, cough [Ps ° 

Ancient Bottle an unsurpassed mellow- fine argh 

ness and smoothness. With it you can 

truly make “the dry-est Martini in 

the world”, 
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ei 
FAweint Boil 


DISTILLED DRY 


When avarlahie, our time-honored 
sancient” bottle wilt replace We 
present-**victory”’ bottle. 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF, SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. 





